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PREFACE. 



Iq the day of adversity consider. 

Eccx^ viK 14* 

If tbe sympathy and approval of one friendly mind 
be an object of legitimate ambition/ how deeply grati- 
fying must it be to the author of this narrative, that 
the feelings and characters it is intended to describe, 
should excite so muth interest, among many. Two 

■ 

thousand mpies of this volume have been circulated 
within a year, and a most encouraging demand has 
already been made for d new edition, to meet the 
wishes of thoae who have taken a friendly interest ia 
the thoughts* an(i feelings of Jane Bouverie. 

It wa3 a favorite suggestion of the late much- 
lamented Basil Hall, frequently urged with char- 
acteristic eagerness on the Author's consideration, 
that, as crowds of excellent books b^ve already been 
addressed to wiv^s, mothers* and daughters, a use- 
ful and interesting volume might now* be devoted to 
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that hitherto neglected class, the single Udies, or par 
exceUerkcey " The Sisters of England !'* 

The proposed pages were not to contain a long 
tissue of sententious advice, which every lady would 
give away, magnificently bound, to her friends, and 
which no one would read herself, but to develop, 
through the more attractive medium of a story; the 
gradual progress of Christian excellence, amidst the 
trials, the duties, and the pleasures of domestic life. 

. The difficulty, however, of doing justice to such an 
undertakings appeared so much more prominently 
before {he Author's mind, than the hope of success, 

' that with a well-founded diffidence of her own ability, 
she laid aside the project entirely. 

It is, as she then considered, an acknowledged fact, 
that in a story, merfely good-sort-of-people are the most 
unmanageable of all, and sis the rarest achievement^ 
in portrait painting is, to represent the feminine love^ 
liness of a graceful woman — so in fiction to sketch 
an unexaggerated ovtiine of a truly graceful female 
character, without formality, and without any roman- 
tic impossibilities of perfiK^tion, is an almost hope- 
less enterprise. The idea top, of a novel not ending 
in marriage* with perfect happiness, and at least 
£1500 a year, is, to all concerned, as unsatisfactory 
and disappointing, as a nut without a kernel. After 
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many exhortations therefore, from the partial friend, 
who continued impregnable in his belief, that such a 
volume might be made popular, the subject was for 
a time entirely forgotten. 

Recent circumstances having unhappily thrown much 
of the Author^s time vacant, once far more pleasingly 
occupied, she has been tempted at length to venture 

w 

upon that field of enterprise formerly pointed out with 
so much encouragement by the friendly hand of one 
who lives not to witness her success or failure. Other 
frietids, and yet dearer relatives, whom to please was 
the Author's chief motive in exertion, and her best 
reward in success^ having since departed, she feels, 
that however grateful to a most indulgent public for 
past favors; any approbation or censure now, can but 
add a pang to her own grief for those, who are never 
more to sympathise with jier in joy or in sorrow 

Should the more serious part of these pages render ' 
them unpalatable to the young and gay,.tnight the ' 
Author be permitted to n^ention, that when her pen 
is thus resumed once again — and perhaps once too 
often — ^it is with a most single-hearted desire^ of use- 
fulness, at a time when no other motive could have 
fitted her for exertioB» and no other hope could 
have excited any interest. As the Author yields to 
no one living in her desire for the happiness of all. 

a* 
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she would not unnecesearily cast a cloud upon the 
cheeriidnaes 'of young or old, but she has amidst )*e* 
cent sorrow, become deeply oonscious, that while joy 
-and grief have eaoh a solace peculiar to -itself, the 
serious part of oar nature is the best and greatest. 
Ttiose who ttek enjojrment only in the daylight and' . 
sunshine, lose a different, but far more subliQie de- 
liglrt, which might be found in contemplating, even 
though Surrounded by midnight. darkness, the distaitt 
glories of heaven. 

The sad uncertainty of human life has been peculiar- 
ly forced upon the Author's mind of late, when during 
one melancholy fortnight, she was doomed to lament, 
amidst three generations of her own family, the loss in 
each of its brightest ornament. The promising young 
heir of her brother's house, who grew up, in talents, 
appearance, and disposition, all that his fond parents 
had hoped — a sister, to whose enlightened piety, cul- 
tivated understanding, and iminterrupted confidence, 
she owed her happiest hours — and a mother, who sunk 
unexpectedly into the grave, heart-broken for the death 
of so dutiful and affectionate a daughter. Long since, 
in the bloom of youth and beauty, that mother a model 
of every domestic excellence, devoted her time, talents, 
and aocdmplishipents, with ceaseless diligence, to the 
edueation of her family, who owe to her exemplary 
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XI 



care the acquirements of their early youth, the happi- 
.nessr of their roaturer years, and the pirmcipl^ wfiich 
support them now, afier the grief of witnessing her df- 
pasture to apofher dnd better world. • . 

May the menoory of every such mother be coo- 
secrated, with equally reverential gratitude, in the 
hearts of all she leaves behind, and may every family, 
as mournfully bereft of euch a pirfuU be enabled 
to say, with the i^orrowful, but heartfelt submission, 
which she- would herself have enjoined, "The Lord 
gave the b^t of mothers, the Lord liath taken her 
away, and for till the happy hours we once passed to 
gether, God's holy name be praised P 
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CHAPTER I. 

'* None remember thMi « 
SaYO one.*' 

" BonvEEUg: !" exdlaimed an ofi&cer of Hussarg^ seizing the 
arm of a handsome young man, who evidently wished to be 
incog., and was gliding along the road at a rapid pace, near 
Knightsbridge Barrackf, <<you are difficult to overtake!" 

** Pierrepoint, my good fellow ! the very man, in the 
whole world, I ixa always msst happy to see." 

"Not very likely that now I Why ! you were hedging 
off, as if I had be^i one of your numerous creditors. Let « 
me say the real truth, Bouverie ! you are the greatest hum- 
bug in London !" 

" So I am, there is no denyit^ it ! The fact is, Pierre- 
point, my popularity with every body increases to such an 
excess, that I find it impossible sufficiently to divide my 
civilities. Not a candle is ever lighted in London without 
my being asked. I have had to refuse five-and-ibrty invita- 
tions to dinner this month !" 

<' I must not doubt your word, of course, but I'll bet fifty 
to one against that being true. Tell mo» Bouverie, what 
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salary do you allow yourself for being your own trumpeter ? 
it ought to be handsomei seeing you do it so well ! How 
does this happen to>day ? You are in very deep oiourning» 
I hope nothing of a distressing nature — " 

" No, no ! make your mind easy, Pierrepoint ! I am 
only goiQg to the funeral of an old aunt, who used, I 
believe, in my babyhoiid, to give me rattles and sugar-plums. 
I scarcely recollect her, but she is said to have been a good 
old' soul as ever lived or died. There exists a tradition in 
the family that she once was a blazing beauty, surrounded 
by crowds of the most romantic lovers, but * all that's bright 
must fade/ Aged people always seem to me like an old 
card shuffled by mistake into the wrong pack, or a disman- 
tled wreck in the midst of a regatta. This old thing lived 
once in the world, but has been buried for ages, and died 
last w^ek. She was the sort of person, I believe, latterly, 
who wore beaver gloves and cotton pocket handkerchiefis, 
knitted an interminable succession of stockings, and probably 
died in a fit of absence.'' 

'' But old aunts are very convenient people sometimes, 
Bouverie ; and it may be not at all amiss for you if a small 



succession — " 



'< Nothing of the kind, I assure you, except a few religious 
tracts and an old family Bible. Her income scarcely 
amounted to a straw a day, and she vegetated through a 
life of seventy years with scarcely excitement enough to keep 
her from stagnation. If cats have nine lives, old woaien 
have nineteen ! I wish she had bequeathed me her excellent 
constitution." 

<* Well ! the only relation I ever acknowledge^, was that 
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very old country'-genlleman ancle of mine, who died last 
year in Northumberland. I arrived only in time to see his 
last wink, and after the funeral, took a final leave of all my 
northern relatives. I candidly told them that I did not 
mean to attend any of their funerals, and requested them not 
to take the trouble of coming to mine. I hate such melan- 
choly festivities, and almost wonder you did not contrii^e to 
escape going to-day." 

" I might jferhaps, but Dr. Andrews wrote to say that my 
worthy relative had particularly wished me to attend, and that 
there would be no relation whatever to do chief mourner, 
when she is laid in our old family vault at Marylebone, 
unless I undertook the duty. You know the word » duty,' 
acts as a talisman on my well-disciplined mind : It is all in 
the day's work ! Meanwhile, tell me where I shall meet 
you afterward." 

" At Tattersall's, any time before five o'clock." 

'* If yoif go there, Pierrepoint, allow me to trouble you 
with a small commission. I wonder if you are capable of 
executing it ?" 

" To be sure I am ! During my whole naturallife I have 
succeeded in all I ever undertook, except in playing on the 
violin, and that I never attempted. The fact is, Bouverie, 
that as owls never can see the sunshine, you have never yet 
been able fully to appreciate me." 

"No! yet allow me to say you are more wide awake 
than any man I know ! Observe therefore, Pierrej>oint, if 
you can secure me a good first-rate hunter, worth two 
hundred guineas, for about fifty pounds, I shall* be really 
obliged to you. My favorite Sultan is hopelessly lamed ; 
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he was the handsomeBt creMure in the world, except his 
owner, who rode him. I never shall look upon his like 
again, especially as my hanky's hook dropped me a stren- 
uous hint Utely, not to give such long prices often.*' 

" Poverty is a here ! No douht of that, Bouverie ! I 
have serious thoughts of setting up soon as a hallad-singer, 
that my compassionate friends may relieve my emharrass^ 
ments hy throwing me sixpence out of the window occa* 
fflonally." • 

« You pretend to sing, Pierrepoint ! you will he trying 
next to persuade me that you can read and write I It is 
an alarming fact, however, and quite certain, that I have 
already squandered, of my five hundred a year income, no 
less than four hundred and ninety-nine pounds, nineteen and 
elevenpence farthing. The rest I really must keep for 
contingencies." 

<* I hate contingencies ! You never carry ahout a wooden 
leg, Bouverie, in case one of your own should he broken ? 
Never anticipate beyond the day after to-morrow. Those 
who have the spirit to spend, always find the means. It 
has been {he result of my long and very deep observation 
on human life, that if the most penniless of younger broth- 
ers Drill only set himself up on a certain scale of expense, 
it goes flourishingly on to the end of time, by some magical 
process quite of itself.'' 

" Yes ! By that m3rsteriDU8 art whiob is commonly 
called * living, nobody knows how !* " 

"Exactly. Fortune favors those who defy her. Some 
secret is evidently imparted to men who boldly spend their 
last shill^g, which we who timidly hover on the mere 
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brink of ruin, are never worthy to learn. Poverty is like 
a nettle, which stings when apprehensively toached, but 
only tfike % good bold grasp of it, and the danger vanishes.'' 

" I am sorry to« intermpt youi improving dissertation 
Pierrepoint, but here i» the house where my poor old aunt 
burrowed all her life. Adieu, au revoir ! I am sadly afraid 
poor Bustle, my Skye terrier is dying. I would rather 
have lost ten thousand of my nearest relations." 

Several windows in Baker«treet were peopled with gos- 
siping maid-servants, watching to see the procession move 
off, and a hearse, attended by three moxtming coaches, had 
drawn up before the house where Captain Bouverie entered. 
It was with a feeling of very considerable condescension that 
he gracefully advanced into the half<dark sitting-room, a. per- 
fect model of neatness, where the party had already assem- 
bled who were to attend the dead to her final resting-place. 
It consisted of the doctor, an att(»ney, and a clergyman, all 
wearing a suitable gravity of dress and demeanor. The 
lawytf was discussing, in a melanoboly undertone, the 
probable value of the premises, and glanced at the furniture 
with the eye of an i^raiser. The dodtor Idbked in4>atient- 
ly at his watch, grudging evidently to waste that time on a 
deceased patient, which might have been more advantage- 
ously bestowed on a living sufierer ; and the clergyman 
silently glanced over the title pages of several books, all 
religious, which were ranged on a shelf beside him. 

After Captain Bouverie arrived, the ceremony was in- 
stantly commenced, as all were in haste to have it conpluded. 
When the body was about to be borne into the street, and to 
pass for the last time over threshold of a human dwelling, 
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one countenance, and one only, wore an aspect of real heart- 
felt sorrow. It was a very humble friend, whose, tears 
consecrated the memory of her now slowly carried to her 
last retreat. An aged maid-servant, cl|id in homely black, 
but of singularly respectable appearance, stood silently gazing 
at the final progress of her deceased mistress, with a look 
of grief so desolate and £)rlom, that Captain Boinrerie, 
thoughtless and indifierent as he had hitherto been, suddenly 
paused* The pallid face and quivering lip, the averted 
eye, and the speechless anguish of her whole aspect, touched 
his heart with momentary compassion, and for an iiutant 
he felt a sentiment of awe. It seemed to him as if he had 
for the first time become consciotis, how solemn a thing it 
is, to attend the dead toward that place whence none can 
return, and to lay one of his own kindred with his mould- 
ering forefathers, where he must himself hereafter finally 
sleep until the last trumpet shall, summon a buried world 
from the grave. 

While the simple unadorned coffin of his deceased relative 
was about to be placed in the hearse, Captain Bouverie 
paused beside the deeply afiiicted old servant, and fancying 
she seemed anxious to address him, he said, in a tone almost 
approaching to kindness — 

" You were long in the service of my aunt, I suppose?" 
<< Yes, sir," — she said, in a voice both solemn and respect- 
ful, << long enough to remember you, when you had no other 
home but this house, and no other friend but her. It was 
indeed Jong, long ago ! You would never have lived to see 
this day, but for her care. Many a long J|onr, by night as 
well af by day, did she watch over you "formerly, when no 
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other had a hope that you could survive. My good, kiad 
mistress ! How gentle, how liberal, how pious, none but 
myself can now remember, and none were here to close her 
eyes but me !«— oh I it was sad— sad*— sad. But she has 
taken the wings of the morning, and got away to a happier 
world. Her last wish was, sir, that if we ever met, I should 
give this parcel into your own hands. Take it then. It 
comes from one who loved you to the last, who thought of you 
often, and whose dying prayers may yet bring a blessing on 
your, head." 

As the old woman hurried away, Captain Bouverie 
glanced with surprise at the small packet so unexpectedly 
placed in his possession, and then thrust it hastily into his 
pocket. The whole circumstance afterward escaped his rec- 
ollection, till sitting alone in his barrack room at night, he 
drew the parcel forth by mistake for his cigar case, and with 
a momentary impulse of curiosity broke the seals. 

How many lines or pages of the following narrative Cap- 
tain Bouverie read, no one need inquire ; but he was found 
long after midnight comfortably asleep in his arm-chair, and 
the manuscript, which had evidently dropped from his hand, 
lay prostrate on the floor. 

Who can tell what a day may bring forth, and still less 
what the events of a week may be? The horse which 
Captain Bouverie purchased at TattersalFs on the day of 
his aunt's interment having proved restive, and having shied 
at one of the carriages in Hyde Park on the following Sun- 
day, reared and fell. The accident was but the work of a 
moment, and yet most fatal in its result. Captain Bouverie 
being thrown on the Jiead, hit skull was fractured, and after 
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lingering hopelessly for a few hours, without regaining his 
consciousness, he expired. 

Nothing could exceed the grief and consternation of Cap- 
tain Bouyerie*s numerwis friends and. hrother officer^* on this 
most melancholy occasion, for he had been uni'viersally be- 
loTed, and was allowed by all who knew him, to be << the 
best fellow upon earth." 

Captain Pierrepoint frequently declared that he never was 
more *'cut up*' than by this veiy sad affidr of "poor Bou- 
veriQ ;'' and he neither hunted nor went to the opera until after 
the ftmetal, which was attended by a mournful concourse 
of intimate friends. Thus a week had scarcely elapsed 
after the interment of the venerable Mrs. Jane Bouverie, 
befbse her promising young nephew was most unexpectedly 
laid by her side ; and the private papers of both, with all 
. their most secret thoughts and feelings, having been commit- 
ted to the discretion of an enterprising executor, they are now, 
according to modem custom, presented, in the strictest con- 
fidence, to the public. It is expected that no reader will 
examine them through the spectacles of criticism, as from the 
world all that indulgence is of course due to the memoirs of 
Jane Bouverie, which authors usually claim from friends in 
general, and the public in particular, on behalf of the auto- 
biographies now so frequently written by modest individuals 
'<for no eye but their own,'' and which by some singular 
misehance invariably escape, as these pages are now about to 
do, from the private writing-desk, into the public press. 






CHAPTER II. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JANE BOUVERIE. 

4 

" All pages of boxnan life are worth studying. Tlie wise to in- 
stnict, the gay to divert us j the 'inif]prui|^nt teftoEi us what to ^mi, the 
absurd cure the spleen." -* •« 

* Mbs. MowTAauE.' 

How often is nature most lovely in decay. The bright- 
cBt and tns>Bi pcosperous aspect of spring can not be com- 
pared, for interest and beauty to the sadder tints of autumn ; 
nor is the pale cold dawn of morning comparable to the 
richer glow of a setting sun. Even in the moment of dis- 
solution, who does not admire the many-colored leaves of 
the forest, quivering as they drop from the parent stem, the 
mists on the mountain-side, malting into light as they vanish 
away, or the curly-headed waves of ocean rushing tumultu- 
ously to the shore, and perishing in a wreath of foam. The' 
works of art also become embellished by age. The ruin^ 
tower, mantled with ivy^ acquires an added grace witll 
every passing year — the sinilptured marble excites a deeper 
interest when it tells a tale of days gone by — and the 
painted canvas becomes mellowed Into rarer beauty by the 
touch of time. While thus all that wants the breath of life 
may last unnumbered years, and still improve, it is not so 
with man; " age is dark and unlovely.". The autumn of 
human life becomes more gloomy as it advances ; and in this 
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vrorld no followiijg apring suoceedft«^yet a revival, whidi 
man in his mortal state never can witness, shall at last 
awaken him to life, and shall ..yet adorn him i^ith unexam- 
pled glory, when the whole* fabric of inanimate nature has 
finally perished. 

W«re the order of human life reversed— •were man to 
begin existence as he now ends it, blemished with a thou- 
sand infirmities, which year by year, instead of increasing, 
he threw ofiT, so that in strength and beauty he daily im- 
proved, the change would, no doubt, be pleasitvg to himself 
Then, even in this life, there would eiast for him a source 
of* ever-increasing hope, and of agreeable anticipation. It 
ht^s, however, been otherwise and better ordained by Him 
who <)6nsults not our wishes, but our real interests, and 
who created us much more for another world than for 
this. 

" Through sorrow's night, and danger's path, 
Amid the deepening gloom, 
We, soldiers of an injured king, 
Are marching to the tomh." ' 

m 
w 

As the path of life grows mttN» arduous and rugged, the 
Christtaa traveler finds himsdf daily more solitary and in- 
firm, more needing repose, and less able to find it. In 
every step of his laborious progress toward the portals of 
eternity, he is thus reminded that his home is not here, and 
that from his hourly increasing burden, death alone can 
finally relieve him.. Yet as the ivy which has in itself no 
strength, gains support by clinging to the solid wall, so does 
the Christian achieve a migkty energy in the midst of weak- 
ness, by cleaving to God. The joys of life would satiate 
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tita most worldly of men at last, and its sorrows would be 
insup{>ortable, but for the certainty that they must soon have 
ai^ end. <' It is the privileig;^ of mortals to die.*' By a 
guide who himself trod every st^ of the weary path, may 
the Christian, even though sense, and sight, and merik>ry 
itself shall fail, be conducted onward in safety and pefu;e to 
the end of time ; and if envy could arise in a pious mind, it 
might perhaps be felt by those who are struggling and wrest? 
ling through the difficulties of life, for the time-woiii'veteran 
who has safely reached' its close. Nothing^ in the whole 
range of c^eatioii is more to be reverenced than th^ aged 
disciple, pve^hado wed already by the near approach of death, 
and gathering his cloak around him to fall with dignity, 
willing and ready It) obey that final mandate which summons 
him through death into life everlasting. 

During the hourly progress of our existence, each indi^' 
vidual may h$ considered as reading his own memoirs— .the - 
most interesting to him, cert9,inly, of alL Every day repre- 
sents a page fraught with those events which are gradually 
to develop the end ; and as the volume approaches a final 
clos.e, the aged may loolc bftck perhaps with wonder at the •■ 
agitating suspense and immoderate interest with whioh they - 
watched over the mosi trifling vicissitudes of hope and fear, 
so ^soon to be with them forever at an end. 

The young, inexperienced and full o^ eagerness, carry 
their emotions on the surface of their minds, and express 
them in bursts of joy or in agonies of grief, which find no 
echo in the aged heart tamed down to composure though 
not to indifference, 'by long • i|}flering and frequent disci- 
pline. 
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As all the letters of all the Bouvexie family, now de* 
ceased, h'&ve been carefully preserved and left to me, the 
last and only survivor of my own generation ; I now seem, 
when reading or traaseribmg thmr minute details, like one 
returned fiom the dead, to review those records of serenes 
and conversations in which I formerly took a part, and in 
which I then felt an. interest so keen as to seem at present ' 
almost incredible. The vehement exclamations of delight, 
and the passionate expressions of afiection with which the* 
letters and conversaticm of the ycmng abound, and which, 
are often in maturer years ejected by those who wish still - 
to seem juvenii^y are moderated 'at length by ffiaxB and ex* 
perience to more measured serenity. 

That eagern^s of language is tio test of adtual feeling, 
those letters gijre abundant proof; and truly do they testily 
that the deepest chords of the hetLrt vibrate with increasing 
harmony to the touch, after the feebler notes in a sprightlier 
key are heard no more. The feelings, very easily excited 
in our own home, proved always in, the end most wanting 
in depth ; and a caressing manner was never that of the 
most lasting affection. I can not but smile yet, though, the 
smile be a moixrsful one, to read those letters in the <' dear- 
est, dear, dear, dear" style of composiftion, which wer« never 
afterward verified by the actual warmth of such' a genei^us 
attachment, as others expressed less vividly, "fyui followed 
out with more consistency in the rational tone of sober 
truth. 

During my own youth I was apt to believe in no feelings 
which were not exhibited, to consider that grief can not 
exist without tears, nor affection withoqt endearment, nor 
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xeligioii 'without eitthusiasm ; Vnd my ideas were t^en more 
' suited to a tragedy on the stage, than to the solemn tragedy 
of real life ; but time tries truth, ^nd brings us also to the 
knowledge of it. As a great divine cmce most justly re- 
marked, " All outward 'demonstrations of emotions show, 
not the greatness of the feeling, but the smallness «tf the 
^lind ;" and where the affections of this life and the hopes of 
another, are founded as* much on principle as on feeling, 

* they hare a root deeper than the eye of man can perceive-— 

* a* shelter which wards off or moderates the passing storm, 
and an existence which depends not for its best' enjoyments 
•r its severest trials on the sunshine or shadows of this 

^ lovely but changeable world. 

.V All the ol4 have once been young ; and the young, if they 

live, must live to ^row old. None were »^er younger or 

** happier than Janef Bouv^rie remembers to have been, and 

* few will live to he as old. If my years have been many, 
, my afflictions also have been multiplied ; but, looking back 

k 

''Tipon them |^ I do now^ with a consciousness as pleasing as 
it once was melancholy, that all has been necessary for my 
good, and that all soon shall end well, I would Willingly 
address the result of my own solitary reflections and long 

. experience, with the beat 'Wishes of my heart, to thofee who 
9.re entering life as joyously as I did. * ShouM their h^nrts 
be riven asunder like 'mine with unexpected «orrotVs, a 
record is left of th« consolations which were sufficient for 
one who, whatever their tfials may be, has grieved' as they 
do f and should the evening of their days threat^ to close 
without leaving one earthly hope tQ cheer, or «v#n an 
earthly wish to agitate, thetn, still some comfort may be 

B 
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found in these pages from my sympathy and companionsfaip. 
To all who suffer, let me bequeath the final evidence, of an 
aged and nearly dying Christian, who has known with ther 
utmost intensity of emotion, the brightest and the saddest 
feelings of human nature, and is ready to declare with her 
latest breath, that « 'Tis better in all to be resigned than 
blessed.** 



CHAPTER III. 

" Where'er my foot can tread 
The earth rings hollow from below, 
"" And warns me of her dead." 

J. MoNTGOME&lb 

I WAS born seveijty years ago in Baker-street, London, 
within the walls of this very room, where, before the lapse 
of many hours and days, I feel assured that I shall exchange 
time for eternity ; and the language of my heart is, in truth 
and sincerity, like that of the patriarch Job, '< I would not 
live always." 

With a mind at length raised above the storms of hope 
and fear that have hitherto agitated me, and resting safely 
in the calm regions of unalterable peace, it has become my 
'earnest desire, be&re the world and I shake hands to 
part for ever, that I might be enabled to review, for the 
kst time, those scenes and circumstances, those joys and 
Borrowdj wliich form the history of so long a life. Let 
me ask others now, as I have so frequently, in hours of soli- 
tary self-examination, asked myself — in what respect I could 
or should have acted otherwise than I did, so as to find in 
the busy scenes of life a better, a happier, or a more useful 
lot. I am already dead to every worldly interest. The 
friends who loved and the enemies who injured me are no 
more ; every sorrow is subdued, every joy at an end ; most 
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events are forgotten ; and the few reeollecttonfi not yet faded 
entirely away» flit before my mind like the broken shadows 
of an agitating dream. 

How well do I remember when the old seemed like 
beings of a diflevetit planet from myself; and who would 
believe that the faded worn-out being I am now, could ever 
have claimed kindred with the sanguine, joyous, happy girl, 
once surrounded, within th^se very walls, by parents, fjriends, 
l^mpanions — and even by lovers-^-all, all now crowded into 
their, silent graves ! — ^How many faces, remembered by none 
but myself^ are yet present to me, vivid as they were in by- 
gone, times, with life and gayely ! I have lived to be the 
last depository of their memories, the last on thU visible 
earth who remembered their countenances, who had shared 
in their thoughts, or would drop a tear over their graves. 
Yes ! of all who rejoiced with me in joy, or mourned with 
me in sorrow, I alone remain. Oh ! how I sometimes long 
to behold but one living being who could remember the 
days that I remember ! 

Not as the leaves of autumn, all ^t once have the gener- 
ations of man fallen and disappeared from my sight ; but 
one by one they steal away, ,and others fill their places, till 
the last survivoj, like myself, withegriog amidst his fresh and 
vigorous successors, falls alone» as I shall do, unlamentod and 
almost unobserved. Could a vision be seen of the many 
who formerly loved me, of all with whom I was once inti-f 
mately associated, how numberless would they appear ! but 
now, like a vasit field of battle strewed over with the dead, 
the world lies desolate around me. In a home onee peopled 
with brothers, sisters, friends, and parents, I hear only the 
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echo of my own solitary footstep ; no out-^kntched hand or 
snuling countenance welcomes my return, no familiar voioe 
greets my ear, but my generation has passed away, my 
blighted spirit has not linked itself to another, and .all that 
remains to cheer me is the light of Chrtttian truth, which, 
like a summer sun, sheds its brightest hues on thtf* darkest 
cloud. Oblitera.ting the gloomy desolation of past and 
present years, it has for ma stretched over the long, the 
unknown future, the rainbow hope, ** a bridge of glory 
reaching to the skies." 

My father, Lord Charles Bouverie, and Lady Laura 
Meredith my mother, among many rich and noble connec- 
tions, belonged to that very unpopular species denominated 
"poor relations." They were considered to have married 
imprudently on nothing, or at least on what the lord-and- 
lady world call nothing, meaning rather less than £1000 a 
year, with which moderate but rational income, they 
succeeded in persuading each other that the mere want 
of money could not make them poor. They were eon- 
vinced that it might be quite possible to rough it comfi>rt- 
ably through life on little, briieving as they did then*, and 
as they always %flerward continued to experiencot thst 
happiness depends much less on having a great fortune, 
than on rightly enjo^j^ing a small one. 

It is always most prudent for rich relations to disapprove 
of a doubtfully eligible marriage, by which they save a great 
expenditure in wedding presents and settlements. My 
mother's connections vied with my father's Jn loudly ex- 
pressing their total disapprobation of a mere love-match, as 
both had been expected to marry so advantageously, that it 
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'would have been difficult to say whicli was thought to have 
sacriiiced tba moit brilliant prospectt in the matrimonial 

» 

,world. , 

m 

*To those who live a life of ost^tation and magnificence, 
mere hapfdness seems a very poor object to marry for ; and 
-my grandfather, Lord Bamfield, long threatened his daughter 
to itithhold his countenaaice from her marriage before it took 
place, and never to pardon it afterward ; but Lady Laura's 
earnest entreaties at last prevailed so far, that he gave his 
consent, protesting at the same time that lie would give noth- 
ing else. Without it neither of my parents would have 
quuried, but with it they asked no more ; and often has my 
mother smiled when she enumerated the unheard:of-sacrifices 
she was conaidered by her sisters and cousins to have made, 
in taking only a pony-earrJage with her to tha country and 
a semi-grand piano. Nothing rivets the attachment of gen- 

. erons minds more seonrely than the many opportunities af- 
forded by a narrow income, £» those whq share it in com- 
mon, to relinquish their own wishes, and to rdinquish them 
clandestinely if possible, lor the. comfort or happiness of the 
* partner they love ; and none of these occasions were ever 
overlooked in afler life by either of my parents, each of 
whom seemed anxious to monopolize all the little privations 
of a narrow purse, and only to regret the infliction of those 
that did not fall exclusively to their own individual share. 

My father, Lord Gharles, having long experienced that 
his commission in the Guards gave him scarcely a tenth 
of the income that it took away, at once sold out, and retired 

• with his bride,' to. kindle «< sober joy's domestic flame," in 
one of the fnost romantic cottages that ever adorned the 
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Wy«, where, as Lady Laura used frequently to remark, . 
''mere existence was a luxury/' .How often have I heard 
bftth my parents disciiss, witfe rapturous remembrance, the 
first ten years of their married life, spent at Rosemoont 
Lodge, where, as my father used laughingly to say, all that 
thatch, woodbine, or nMes could contribute to the happiness 
of life was to be enjoyed, and wh^e they were bfessed with 
the sunshine of an attachment that knew no change ^ Lord 
Charles possessed through life that happily constituted genius 
which gaused hiia to think every thing of liis own better 
than any thing belonging to another, his wife, his children, 
his house, and his gavden, he always considered as unrivaled 
throughout the world ; and he mafle rt a duty as much as it 
was a pleasure to cultivate happiness in every miobjection- 
ahle'ibrm in which it fell to his share, taking jth« best pos- 
sible view of persons, places, and circumstances. 

"God gives us the sunshine,'' he would sometimes say, 
*<and man himself causes the cthade. If all would live to 
make the Very best they can of such materials its are given 
for rendering themselves happy, and comBcientiously endeavori 
at the same time, to ipake every individual around thcyna 
equally so-^— 1y> *feel answerable if any one with whotn they 
are associated-for a single hour lias been rendered lipss happy 
during that hour than he might have been ; how much bet- 
ter would all be fitted for that world where mutual good- 
will shaU perpetually and unixersaHy reign !" 

My father, with nearly a poet's ecstasy, delighted in all 
the works of nature, and tried to impress on the Iiearts of 
his children that fervent admiration which, he felt himself 
for the glories x)f creation. How often hatf he led us out 
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with him to obBerre the moon-lit sky, the starry firmament, 
the morning and the evening sun, and with what exquisite 
taste did he direct our attenti<Mi to the nohlest objects around 
us, the river rushing along its rocky bed, the trees bending 
before the wind, or the hills tossing their heads on high, and 
wrestling through a wilderness of clouds. 

God 1 "who can tread npon the breathing ground, 
Nor feel thy presence where thy works abound 1 

To Lady Laura's mind the minuter beauties of creatiott 
were yet more congenial, and the melodies of nature added 
an additional enjoyment to the charm of her plants and her 
flowers. The bee, murmuring as it wandered from leaf to 
leaf, the flow and fall of the tumbling stream, the song of 
birds, the lowing of cattle, and even the howling of the tem- 
pest, were to her the very enchantment of rural life. Though 
she could, with a most accomplished pencil, imitate the forms 
and the hues of nature ; though I have seen her gazing long 
with intensest interest into the structure of the very smallest 
wUd-flower ; yet the Ufe-giving sounds, and the busy stir of 
aRimal life, were, to a mind full of sympathy as hers, the 
greatest of pleasures. The familiar association of birds and 
animals with man, and the opportunity of observing their 
habits, is one of the enjoyments peculiar to country life, of 
which none who are accustomed to it ever tire ; and to the 
poetical mind of Cowper, his domesticated hares were not a 
more pleasing reso^irqe, than the deer and the wild goats, 
which were tamed by my mother, and became the joy and 
delight of our childhood, as well as the rough, shagged pony, 
which carried my brothers by turns, or sometimes both at 
once, to the fields. 
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. Lord Charles, who never aiter his marriage kept horses 
for himself, used good humoredly to say sometimes, when 
alluding to the necessity he had found of parting with his 
stud, that only the eldest son in a family should be allowed 
to acquire a taste for hunting, and all ihe younger brothers 
might prudently limit their genius for sport to fishing — an 
amusement of which he became passionately fond ; and he 
used often to summon Lady Laura with her << books and 
work," to share with him in that '< healthful play." 

Amidst all the simple pleasures by which their tastes 
were elevated, none supplied so inexhaustible a harvest of 
reflection and of enjoyment to my parents as their beautiful 
garden, to the decoration of which they jointly devoted 
many a. leisure hour. That one acre oaight .have* passed 
for the work of a fairy's wand, so successfully had it been 
adorned with rare and splendid plants. The whole looked, 
in summer, like one brilliant bouquet ; and my father, in 
the exultation of exhibiting his success to visitors, used to 
boast, that ** not a thimbleful of earth was withonli a leaf, 
and that if he plante4 weeds they would come up flowers." 

'< Of all the ocoapa^olis in life," said he one day, more 
seriously, " without satiety at the time, or self-reproach af- 
terward, none is so natural or so attraethre as gardening-— > 
the first employment appointed to man by his Maker, and 
almost the only one of which the reward is certain and 
lasting. Nature, as you see here, is»not niggardly in the 
return she makes for any labor we bestow on her." 

« Yes," added Lady Laura, << and to poets, philosophers, 
or Christians, what so fertile in thought as a scene like this ! 
It was in a garden that man first saw the light— in a gar- 

" B* 
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den that the fall of man took place-— in a garden that the 
Saviour prayed in agony for oar redemption — and there 
that the lovdiest type is daily exhibited of our death and 
reBurrection. 

AH nature dies, and lives again : 
* The flow'r that paints the field. 
The trees that crown the monntain's brow,' 
And boughs and blossoms yield, 

Resign the honors of tfaeur form 
At winter's stormy blast. 
And leave the naked leafless plain 
A. desolated waste. 

Yet soon reviving plants and flowVs 
Anew shall deck the plain, 
The woods shall hear the voice of spring. 
And flourish green again. 

But man forsakes this earthly scene, 
Ah I never to return ! 
ShaU any following spring revive 
The ashes of the urn ?" 



• 



CHAPTER IV. 

« 

To such I render more than mere respect, 
Whose actions say that tb^ respect themselves. 

Co^KR 

To the indignation and annoyance of their titled sisters' 
and flourishing brothers, my father and mother, being poor, 
had of course a numerous family, who were each and all as 

4 

joyfully welcomed into the world, as if large estates had 
been entailed on every child they possessed. 

Lord Bamfield being a great political economist,' ftced a 
privat^F economist besides, afraid of bur at last becoming a 
burden to him, declared, that he thought no marriages should 
be allowed by law, tmless the parties coi^d give security to 
government for being able suitably to maintain a failiily ; 
and by all our rich relations we were looked upon from our 
infancy as suspicious characters, likely, by our poverty, to 
become a family reproach, and in all probability an intoler-, 
able bore. With an independence of mind amounting al- 
most to extravagance, my father omitted to ask any of his 
more prosperous relatives to become godfathers and god- 
mothers to his unwelcome children; but forfeiting every 
prospect of our being presented with silver cups or christen- 
ing frocks, he named us all, without reference to jnercenary 
considerations, after those whom he most esteemed, or who 
had, he thought, the most single-hearted' regard for himself 
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Among those, none ranked so high as a worthy good old 
uncle. Lord Rohert, the benefactor of his own boyhood, who 
lived in London on a small annuity, the greater part of 
which he expended in acts tf kindness and charity, leaving 

■ 

little for himself but the barest necessaries of life. 

Re was a cheerful old man ; for whatever inight be 
wanting to his own happiness, he could usually borro'^ by 
sympathizing in the enjoyments of all around, and especially * 
in the joys of my father's children, whom he lookeS upon 
and loved as his own. Most of us were bom in his house, 
and in after ydlirs I still delight to remember his kind old 
countenance, his humorous jests, his gold-headed cane with 
which he pretended to threaten ui, the sights he took us to 
enjoy, the mountain of bon-bons and cakes with which he 
regaled us, and the perpetual holiday which continued by 
his desire as long as we visited him in Baker-street. Lord 
Hobert's theories of diet and education were most popular 
with his juvenile visitors, as he thought it impossible for 
.children either to eat too much or to learn too little. If 
,any of us were ill in his house, he never could be persuaded 
that it was not from getting too much study in the school- 
room, rather than too much trash in the dining-room, and he 
continued to the end of his days firm in the belief that we 
were all too precocious to live, and required the rein in our^ 
education rather than the spur. 

Those who wish to be remembered for countless years 
with afiectionate gratitude, should be kind to children. It 
was my earliest sorrow when we lost Lord Robert, and I 
yet remember the heart-felt grief with which my father 
announced his death, and desired us all, while we lived, to 
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remember his kind old uncle with respect. Lord Robert's 
venerable picture, with the white hair and benevolent smile, 
that I remember so well, has hnng on these walls ever 
«nce : but who will value it flow ? As I look, it seems to 
have grown younger, for, aged beyond reckoning as h»' 
appeared to me formerly, and venerable a& the countenance 
is, X am older this day myself, than he was when he died. 

My parents being in their ideas and habits of the ancient 
school, found, that among all their enjoyments, none excited 
so much interest and pleasure as the educating their young 
family^ ani performing toward us all thofll9 duties which 
devolve in modern days on tutors and governesses. In the 
present time, children are weaned from all real association 
with their own parents, as early and as entirely as the 
animals are from their offspring ; yet, if the pleasures 
derived from our affections and our duties be the deepest 
and truest in human nature, what can be compared to thai 
of an intelligent mother, training 'up, in virtue, grace, and 
accomplishments, her own much-loved child. The strongest 
instinct of children, is their desire to be useful, and the 
greatest pleasure in manhood is to become so. To womeif 
one supreme opportunity of usefulness is given, in the culti- 
vation pf their young families ; and if it be comfort for a 
dying bed not to have lived in vain, what tribute could be 
more gratifying to the heart of a mother in her last hour of 
consciousness, than the tears of her children, who owe to liei 
early tuition their best principles. tlnd feelings, as much as 
they owe their greatest happiness to her judicious afiection. 

In the wealthier ranks few mothers now seem ever to 
imagine the possibility of teaching their children any thing, 
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or to suppose that a gleam of satisfaction could be found in 
doing BO ; and in the middle clashes every shop-keeper sends 
his sons from their very infancy to school, and every farmer's 
wife thinks it necessary to engage a governess for her daugh- 
ters. Even the most exemplary clergymen's wives, who 
might be expected to have time and inclination for m> sacred 
a duty, though admirably occupied sometimes in teaching 
at charity schools, or in superintending benevolent societies, 
most unaccountably consign to another the instruction of 
their own children, and those sometimes who were govern- 
esses themselves in other families, lay aside entirely the 
practice of tuition, when they have families of their own. 

The little nursery prodigies of the present day never can 
know what it once was to my sisters, Caroline and Eliza, 
and myself, when we first rehearsed the alphabet, and 
stammered through the catechism, amid the encouragement 
and the endearments of maternal kindness. Other children 
of our rank were drilled with dry and heartless diligence by 
a governess, while their mothers preferred counting stitches 
in a pattern of worsted work, or taking their dogs out an 
airing in their carnage, lending their sensibilities to the fic- 
titious woes of a novel, or out-glittering the sun with their 
diamonds at an evening pgjty, when they might have been 
adorning the minds of their- children with the brightest 
gems of knowledge and virtue.' 

The best feelings of nature, and the best gifts of Divine 
grace were mingled into one by such diligent and judicious 
mothers as we read of in former ages, who knew less, uid 
taught more than those of the present day. All reverence 
and admire the mother of St. Augustine, to whose early in- 
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Btruction the church owed its brightest ornament ; and Dodd- 
ridge records that ia iJl the devotions of his after-life, he 
never ceased to rememher how his mother's hand had rested 
on his head, while he lisped his childhood's prayer to that 
Divine Being whdm she first taught him to know and to 
adore. / If there still were such mothers in the world, might 
^ere not still he, such sons ? 

Lord Charles and Lady Laura Bouverie were thought, 
by all our titled relatives, to be rather eccentric, and very 
much in error, for attempting to educate their five children 
at home, 4nd many were the prophecies propagated by their 
friends, of failure, which they hoped and endeavored by , 
ceaseless attention to frustrate. Whatever we were, our 
parents resolved we should become like the fiowers in their 
garden, planted, cultivated, and trained by their own care, 
and who does not know how superior is the interest felt by 
man in any work of his own, however deficient, compared . 
with that experienced in the work of another, however per* 
feet. To them our natural dispositions were the subject of 
continual study, our fancied or real perfections the pride of 
their secret thoughts, our faults the object of their indulgent 
correction, our precocious talents a source of continual won- 
der, our remarks a treasury of amusement, and our mi«lakes 
the very delight of their hearts. -At no hour of any day did 
either of our parents find a want of occupatiim-^ — ^while my 
father scanned over our exercises and corrected our calcula- 
tions, my motheir planned with him little excursions as the 
reward of a diligent day's labor, and tried by her conversa- . 
tion to instruct, to amuse, or to correct our mindd, while 
still they anxiously consulted again and again, whether 
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more could be done to promote our happiness and improve- 
ment. 

For piety and intelligence Lord Charles and Lady Laura 
were truly in the highest style of human nature. While 

. instructing us in Holy Scripture, how barefuUy did they 
warn us all against that too common error of reading the 
Bible as if it were a mere group of unconnected texts, ith 
stead of seeking out, as they endeavored to do with us, 
and for us, the general outline uid intention of the whole, 
particularly impressing at the same time on our minds, 
that ibe truest evidence of our deriving benefit from so 
« sacred an occupation would always be, if we left off our 
daily studies with a humbler estimate of ourselves, and with 

, a higher sense of God's glory and goodness. In respect to 
our general reading, my father, while storing our memories 
with all that is written by the most enlightened authors, and 
especially the standard works of English Htsraturv/ carefully 
impressed upon us that if we merely learned by rote the 
thoughts and opinions of others, without weaving them into 
our minds l>y reflection, our heads would be little better than 

* the book-shelves in ti library. By a judicious choice of 

.authors, Lord Charles succeeded in making it our favorite 

relaxation to read, not for display but for knowledge,' and he 

' often Repeated to us the remark'' of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, <' no entertainment is so cheap as reading, and 
no pleasure so lasting." 

How often have I seen my father in deep and delighted 

^ discussion with Lady Laura, of little characteristic traits in 

. ts, which to any eye but that of a parent would have been 
lost in its own insignificance ; and his fine countenance 
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would light up with intelligent satisfaction when told of 
some occasion in which the pride or seliidhness natural to 
all children had been conquered by the principles they in- 
stilled, or when some little ^ct of generous self-sacrifice had 
indicated a disposition on which their partial affection might 
lavish its tenderness. 

By many parents, their own children are merely treated 
like ornamental volumes for the drawing-roona, to amuse an 
idle hour, by their external decorations of beauty ai^d accom- 
plishments, without reference to the far deeper interest they' 
might, as intelligent and immortal beings, create ; btrt my 
father read our characters with an absorbing attention, 
which no other subject could rival. He still took an en- 
lightened interest in questions of philosophical inquiry, or of 
political importance, and he did not even entirely forget 
that world of fashion in which he yet had se many connec- 
tions ; but all theso concerns seemed to him aiid to Lady 
Laura as nothing compared with the improvement of their 
offspring, born to an existence which, good or bad, must be 
eternal. It was the fervent daily prayer of oux parents, 
when they called us around them every night, that the life 
which we had received from them might indeed be, both 
here an^ hereafter, a blessing ; and well do I remember my 
father's deep-toned solemn voice, as he spoke to my brothers, 
who were the eldest, of the hard struggle in life which 
awaited them, and of his hope that we should have but one 
interest, one purse, and one heart. I still have his counte- 
nance before me, lighted up, as it was, with «f{ection and 
feeling, when he laid his hand on the head of each in suc- 
cession, and prayed for the pardon of every sin we had com- 
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mitted during that day, telling us, as he often did, that if 
wd persevered in that practice, we should, on our death* 
beds, have only the work of one day to do. 

We were indeed happy children I Our spirits had never 
been flattened by unnecessary control ; and the fearless 
laughter-loving buoy&ncy of our conversation delighted my 
father, who was an amateur of happiness. We played on 
each other's credulity, jested on each other's failings, ridi- 
culed each other's caprices, concealed not a thought as it 
came uppermost, and seldom had the remotest shadow of a 
diflerence. I, being youngest, had to run all the messages 
of my brothers and sisters, to stand the brunt of all their 
&mily jokes, and to be, in short, a companion-of-all-work to 
all, the pet and the drudge of the whole party. It was 
happiness enough to share in their amusements, and happi- 
ness beyond expression when an opportunity occurred of be- 
coming useful. I still remember the glcv^ of heart with 
which I received my brother Edward's roughly-expressed 
thanks when I had succeeded in manufacturing some miser- 
ably bad flies for his first fishing excursion, and the e^cquisite 
joy of being told by my youngest sister, Caroline, that a 
necklace I had laboriously executed for her, in imitation 
of coral; was mistaken by a nearly blind o]d lo^ for a 
real bne. 

My brothers used to assert, that, if any one merely looked 
as if he wanted any thing, I started off to fetch it ; and, if 
I could do an act of kindness for any of them clandestinely, 
I was indiflerent whether they knew of it or not. 1 bore 
the blame of their faults often rather than see them punish- 
ed, and the greater the sacrifice was, the more it pleased 
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myself. Nothing, in my estimation, then as well as now, 
deserved the name of friendship, if either party would bea- 
tate to give up any thing or every thing for those they love. 
No selfish gratification bestows a feeling so delightful, cer* 
tainly, as the consciousness of having relinquished our own 
wishes for others. It is a triumph of the mind and heart 
over natural inclination, which proves that we are not 
limited to the instinct of animals, but that we have souls 
capable of rising above the siit of selfishness, and acting on 
principle rather than on impulse. 

No jealousies were excited in our juvenile min^s by par- 
tiality, no caprice deprived us of a single innocent pleasure,' 
and we were restrained much more by affection than by 
authority. Thus educated together by the same parents, 
reading in the same books, sleeping in the same nursery, ^ 
enjoying the same hard-earned holidays, sitting in the same 
pew at church, listening to the same stories, and playing 
at the same games, we learned cheerfully to accommodate 
ourselves to each other, and thus we insensibly rubbed off 
all the little asperities of temper, or peculiarities of disposi- 
tion, which are apt in subsequent years to produce more 
serious alienation. The quarrels of childhood are but sum- 
mer-clouis, rendering the warmth that succeeds more delight- 
ful. While young, our estrangements can never be per- 
manent, so long as a parent's judicious influence may at 
once command a cessation of hostilities, punishing if neces- 
sary, both parties, till they gladly bury all animosity in that 
entire oblivion which ought to end all discord in every Chris- 
tian family. 

In whatever we did, thought, or suffered, our parents had 
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a share, giving, by their presence, an additional motive to 
our good conduct, and an additional zest to every pleasure. 
They seemed to us like beings of a superior nature, who 
could resolve our difficulties, reconcile our disputes, animate 
our amusements, and give us that consciousness of being 
observed and noticed, essential to the happiness of all chil- 
dren. How early does that craving for sympathy begin, 
which exists most keenly in the best natures, and never 
leaves the heart of man, from his earliest dawn of conscious- 
ness to the latest moment of his existence ! Even then, the 
eye closing in death, gives its last fond look on the mourn- 
ing circle around, and gathers comfort in the very act of 
death, from those tears that tell how fondly be has been 
loved«— how deeply he shall be lamented. 



CHAPTER V. 

In love of nature jealousy is not, 
Nor cold return, nor broken faith, nor dull 
Forgetfulness. Sickness and sorrow, age, 
Weakness, add but fresh vigor to its balm. 

Lord Robertson's Poems. 



Of all the people who ever liked their own way, and 
who preferred it to any other person's, no one had that pe- 
culiarity BO powerfully developed as my grandfather the Duke 
of Dartmoor, whose will had been seldom disputed by any 
one, and least of all by Lord Charles or any of his own 
family. He had become old and solitary, for his two eldest 
sons were recently gone with their families to travel on the 
Continent, and all his grandchildren, except ourselves, 
were grown up, being, as he often boasted, with much 
exultation, brilliantly established in life. Hitherto the duke 
had sent us annually a Christmas box filled with splendid 
toys ; but his gifts were to us like those of an invisible fairy, 
as, in respect to him personally, we were all <' alike unknow- 
ing and unknown." At length, most unexpectedly, an invi- 
tation came for us to pay him a short visit in London, as he 
felt lonely and dull in the absence of those to whom he had 
been hitherto accustomed ; and some of Lord Charles's 
letters admirably deseribe the scene of animation and ex- 
citement on that occasion, of which I was scarcely yet old 
enough to retain a very vivid recollection. 
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From the moment our grandfather saw how very beauti- 
ful my two elder sisters had become— and both were as 
lovely at fourteen and fifteen as any poet's dream could fancy 
— ^it was the fixed purpose of his soul that we should all 
three be sent to the same school at Paris, where his own 
daughters and several of his grand-daughters, who afterward 
became peeresses by marriage, had acquired their fascina- 
tions and accomplishments. If my sisters had been plain or 
plebeian-looking, he would probably have hurried them back 
to Herefordshire, thankful that they should bjlush unseen ; 
but old as he then was, and not very far from bHnd, the 
duke yet idolized beauty, and often remarked, that, if it be 
one of the greatest pleasures in life to see the portrait of'a 
lovely woman, how much better it is to behold the reality. 
He wished the youngest and prettiest girl in the room always 
to be placed beside him at dinner in his own house; and 
when be could no longer see Mrhat her features were like, he 
had a pleasure in hearing them described. His enthusiastic 
admiration of Eliza and Caroline, when they were first . 
taken to visit him in Grosvenor-square, my father in vain 
endeavored to conceal, but even to his daughters and grand- 
daughters the duke was accustomed to pay the homage he 
thought due to beauty, ** the fairest work of creation," as he 
said, *< and its greatest ornament.'' 

My sisters were excessively amused, and certainly not a 
little flattered by this unexpected reception from their aged 
grandfather, and by the flowery complimentB, quite of the old 
school, that he paid them. Caroline he compared to a water- . 
lily, so fresh j fair, and colorless, and Eliza he named the varie- 
gated rose, from the flitting tints that came and went, with 
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gratified surprise, when, for the first time, she heard that 
beauty praised, of which she had scarcely before dared to 
fancy herself possessed. The impression thus made upon her 
mind was neither slight nor transient, and in her presence 
the duke frequently urged on my father the shocking injustice 
and improvidence he committed by giving such girls ** a mere 
provincial education." 

. « The three girls must go to Paris," he exclaimed, looking 
at us admiringly. << It might make all the difierence of their 
being promoted to the peerage or not. I see in my mind's 
eye Eliza's strawberry leaves budding on her brow already. 
Charles, she must and shall be finished at Mde. Tourbillon's." 

" Pray, nrge me no more," said my father, in a tone of 
agitation. *' We can not put a child in the fire and not 
expect h»r to be burned. If I were obliged to put a daughter 
o£ mine to school at Paris, I would rather put her to death. 

" Phoo ! phoo !" replied the duke, who delighted in the 
excitement of conquering any opposition in his own family, 
" you were always obstmate, Charles ! your daughters, with 
a country bumpkin education from Herefordshire, will be fit 
only to marry attorneys, with a pen behind their ears. You 
must have them all three polished. Nature has done much^ 
. but art must do more. Let them go to Mde. Tourbillon's 
at Christmas, and send aU their bills for the next few years 
to me. The boys shall be placed at school also, and I mjist 
give you, as a residence for yourself, my brother Robert's 
house in Baker-sjtreet. Break up your little country dove- 
. cot, where you have been long enough now, pinching the 
green gages to see if they are ripe, and doing all the other 
rural felicities of life. Be one of us again. I miss you often, 
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now that my limbs have become 8o feebl*. . J t^aa not think 
what ails me of late ! It ii very uoacocmntable ! I nev6C 
used to be inyalided ; but I neeid jiomebody to talk |o ofi0ix^ 
and, Charlei, I need you.** 

> There was a mixture of command a«d entreaty in my 
grandfather's voice which shook Loxd Chicrles's resolution. 
The duke, who saw this, would take no denial, and he would 
listen to no compromise. It had been always one of his 
chief delights to order other people's affairs ; he felt that now 
he had acted gQneiously,'and the slightest appearance ijf hesi* 
tation or of opposition filled him with jmger and dimipfmint- 
ment. Before my father could make up his mind what to 
say or do, the duke had already fixed the exact day an^ hour > 
when we must all be settled in Bakep-stseet ; conjectured 
how many servants it would be necessaty to engage ; named 
the clubs Lord Charles should belong to, and said, with ^he 
consciousness of conferring an additional favor, that it W9uld 
be a comfort now to have the support of my father's arm 
occasionally to Whyte's, and Lady Laura's society in his 
solitary airings. 

There was an appeal in all this to the kind feelingsof my 
parents which they found it difficult to resist. They had 
evidently no choice between implicit submission or a sudden 
rupture with one who meant kindly, and to whom my father 
owed the utmost consideration. Lord Charles felt doubtful 
also whether it would be right and prudent to refuse the o£[er 
now made most opportunely to his sons, of placing them at 
school. The bank of Hereford, in which my parents had 
placed a part of their fortune, and the whole of their savings, 
failed most unexpectedly about this time, which rendered it 
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almoet im^ossiUa for lai longer to reside at Rosemotint Lodge^ 
or fer py bratlieiiif to be pcovidad in any other way with a 
H!)gral ^ucation ; and my lather himself caMidly acknowl- 
edfi t)iat he hal already giyen them all 'the classi^l 
instruction to whbh Jie was compibtent. i ' 

'^,What evia> bodjr says mtist be true *" and a perfect 
outcry of approbation^ arose among ali .our relations wh^ 
tliBy heard T)r the duke's o0er« - All the usual jargon was 
made tlse of against a ttomestic ^ueaiion— ^that it would be 
ft perfect disgrace if m promising a &mily ^ere allowed to 
be aiiy Isnger of mei* home manufacture. " Charles/' jmd 
the duke one day, ** your girls, like Warren's blacking, re- 
quit^ polishing, and the boys emuhition. Ned and Robert 
must bd early trained in the world, or they never can be £t 
£»? it ! ' Those who Jire intended hereafter to be public men 
must begin by being public boys." 

K these were truths, they were unwelcome, but our 
parents, fearful of being guided by inclination rather than 
by duty, listened, argued, and at last yielded. 

As no substance in nature is at the same time both hard 
and soft;,' so there are very seldom united in the same char- 
acter strong principle and tender sensibility. In no one 
were tllese qualities more exquisitely tempered, the one by 
the other, than in the well-balanced disposrtion of our admir- 
able mother, who resisted the chacga as long as resistance 
was possible, and at last gained over the duke's consent, 
that, as I was yet young, she should for the present retain 
me. 

After much anxious discussion, during which it became 
more and more t^vident that ^eir trnn pecuniary affairs 
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mght 80oa become irretrievably embarrafused, and that my 
parents must accept- all or. nothing i&om the dnke* aji no 
middle course was allowed, Lady Laura at length sorrow- 
fidly consented to a roTolution in all her lile and oooupations, 
which prudence and gratitode dietated> but from which her 
whole heart recoiled. 

** The duke has been most kind, ia hii oivm. way," ahe 
said, ** and I thank him with my ^ole heart ; yet to break 
up all my school*roc»n happinese, and become almost child-: 
less — to be hemmed in forever by the walls of a Utrm^t 
with all nature shut out, and nothing visible bttt man and 
hjfi works-^what a ehange ! It seems to me as if religion, 
happiness, and all good were nearer to my cBildren in the 
cdbntry, and vice farther oflT, than ever tbey cam be amidst 
the artificial life of » great and .boundless world like Lon- 
don." ^ ' 

<* It is, after all," replied my father cheerkigly, « a mere 
Ubel on the little village of London, to fancy that we can not > 
be as domestic, as happy, and even as pious there as ehe^ 
where. Let ub show the world ihat it is ao. We must 
consider our small home, wherever it be, as the umVers^ 
The happiness of our lives and their temptations are itrithin 
our own het^s^ and you can not hope to avoid all trials, 
even if we had remained in retirement. As St; Jerome said, 
' Hide myself as I may, still old Jerome is with me.* !' 

I was but thirteen when we emigrated to London, yet 
never shall I forget l^at day, when our patents, from a 
deliberate conviction of their duty to us, foxaodk the little 
paradise in which they haci ao long delighted. 

The only home I had ever yet known looked on that 
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moniing more like the vision of a cfream than a loHd reality. 
*' You scarce could see the grass for flowers." The wild 
rose flung its graeefU sprays across the path ; our one lilac 
tree, w^ghed down with a load of flowers, almost dipped 
its head into the stream, and the jessamine, nailed to the 
house^ witk gay shreds of my father's old uniform j grew in 
, garlands arpund every latticed window. Manjf a hird had 

« 

. its song^ and-^the sunshme gave not only light and warmth, 
hut^ like « «mile of- afie(;tion from those we love, it cheered 

^ very heart. 

• » ♦ 

We wer» all at play in ihe little bowling^greeiiy while my 

m 

mother'* eye lighted up* at the sonmd of otfr ringing laugh^ 
ter. For the last time she soz^ttered crumhs among her 
tame rohiift,.and gathered a hduquet of her favorite floiviftsrs; 
but when she gazed on their fading hues, and thought that 
these were all she CQuld retaiiv of her baj>0 home-^w;hen 
she remembered, that, before they were wifliesed, it Would 
he deserted and desolate, she sat down on the stair, leading 

. from the porch, and bimt into tears. 

My father^ own Up qmvered with emotion, but he sat 
down and took her hand in silence. It was long before ' 
•ith^ spoke, but at last he said, in a voicef broken with 
emotion, '•'While we are all -together, no grief is unbearable. 
It is not of importance where one lives, but with whom> 
and 1 take my best gifts and greatest enjoyments in life, 
wlferever I take yoii and my children. Our first object ^^^ 
should certainly be leather to uee them, than any of our other 
plantg^ prdpetly cnltiVirt^.'* 

• -•♦True, bttt what a bUssing- when both could be' trained 
together. You know it brok6 a Dutchman's heart to lose a - 
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BiDgle tulip root, 80 vbat should I feel when «yery tree and 
shjrub here seems like a near relation and old friend/^ said 
Xiady Laura sadly, <*and that beautiful stream, my long- 
loved And cheerful companion. What an emblem its rapid 
course i^ of time, as the ocean is of eternity.'' 

Children axe always delighted with any change^ and 
when my father looked around on our faces, sparkling with 
excitement, which we were vainly seeking to moderate or 
conceal, his own spirits rose with ready sympathy for ours, 
and he added to us, in his good-humored rallying tone, " We 
shall thrive very well in the smoke of London, I have no 
doubt, and may have our throats swept, like our chimneys, 
once a month. After all, what do we leave here to break 
our hearts about. A farm containing one cow, two hens, 
and a gooseberry bush. We shall still have, wherever we 
go, a rousing £re on the dark winter nights, and a merry 
circle round it." 

« Not if our children are dispersed like a hive upset ; 

but I shall cease, my dear husband, to repine at what 

all the world, for their advantage, recommends, yet as long 

I ts you could do them justice at home, how happy we all 
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** Yes ; but hereafter I shall be quite at a loss how to 
conceal my own ignorance from my own children. If they 
have any head-pieee at all, they have it &om you, Lady 
Laura, but I believe, in all cases, the talents of children 
are ^inherited from their mothers. If ours are not all 
wonders of the world, they are next thing to it, and we 
must cQase to regieft any sacrifice that will make them quite 
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** Whatever most tends to render th^ axistence wsr-bave 
given them a hlessing in hoth worlds, shall certainly, he my 
choice/' replied my mother with serious earnestness. << I 
look for the last time now on the sceile we hava loved 
so long, and enjoyed so much. It is heautiful m what- 
ever nature can bestow, and in whatever we could add 

m 

to adorn it ; and it is dearest of all for the associations 
and remembrances with which every little comer is crowd- 
ed ; but I can look in the faces of my children, and f9rget 
it all/' 

" Yes ! what we see is of little importance compared with 
what we feel. I often think it an impressive reflection for 
i. parent, conscious of his own responsibility, that the most 
splendid landscape which ever astonished the eye of man is 
utterly insignificant compared with the immortal soul of the 
obscurest child on earth. The beggar-girl who »asked your 
alms to-day is a < possible angel,' and her salvation is, in 
'the eye of God, more important than all that wide world 
we see around. You and I are entrusted with the care of 
those Ave immortal beings, so ckarto ourselves, whose fitness 
for life here or hereafter must depend in a great measure oa 
our' prayers and instructions, therefore let us set them an 
example now of cheerful conformity to our almost inevitable 
destiny;** 

My mother silently rose, and took her husband'ii oflered 
arm. They walked slowly toward the margin of the river, 
without pausing oi trusting themselves to look hack, Afid in 
a few minutes we were all seated in the Iboai and drilling 
rapidl}^ down the tide. As we skirted zound the niargin of 
her favorite walk, Lady Xaura raised Jj^er beautiful eyes, 
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and gave one long, tearful glance at the vanishing icene, 
while I heard her repeat these lines, in a low tone of mourn- 
ful regret, 

** A htiiidred sons will stream on thee, 
A tboosftnd moons will quiver, 
Bat not by thee my steps shall be 
Foreveip and forever." 



CHAPTEE VI. 

Les esprits legers disent phis qu'ils ne pensent, et le esprits profonds 
pensent plus qu'ils ne disent. 

Scarcely had we arrived in our London home^ before 
my mother began to exercise her own remarkable genius for 
diffusing comfort and cheerfulness around her, so that the 
house in Baker-street at last scarcely looked either small or 
dark, but assumed that aspect of elegance and grace which 
may, with good taste, be produced on the smallest means, 
and without taste is not attainable on the greatest. 

It became the fashion among our noble connections, now 
that we were countenanced by the duke, to show us a great 
deal of patronizing attentiout My Other's hilaciiy ajid good 

■ 

humor rendered him an acquisitioxi in every company ; my 
mother's manner was grace and int^jiigence perdoinfied, find 
my two elder sisters, dosing t]|e intervals of their return 
firom Paris, adorned any society, and, in the eaiiiest bloom 
of their girlhood, estoeUaid the utmost hopes of our grand* 
father. He survived till they had completed the three years 
which were to giv« them the highest {lolish that can be 
added by art to natural beauty, and died more than satisfied 
with the result of his experiment. 

The' game of life played between rich and poor, great 
and small, is as hopeless A rivalsUp as that of the frog and 
the ox, leading oflen to equally calamitous results. My 
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father used laughingly to say, that, for the poor to compete 
Viriih the rich in society, was as disastrous a caae as it would 
be to eQter a donkey for a horse-race at Ascot; and my 
mother had no ambition to push herself on in any circle to 
which her income was incompetent ; therefore they both 
rather shrunk from being patronized. 

It is a noticeable fact, that the less anxious people are 
about the world, and especially the great world, the more it 
cottrts them, and no weakness meets with less indulgence 
there, than being over anxious to please. No sooner was it 
obvious that Lord Charles and Lady Laura were really and 
unafiectedly indifierent to any notice, except from those they 
truly liked, than all the prosperous relations to whom we 
had the honor of being cousins, became rather more than 
. civil. We received boxes of game at a considerable cost 
by coach from the country, which had frequently to be 
buried, on account of the time they had lingered on the 
journey ; haunches of fly-blown venison, and baskets of far- 
traveled fruit, which had to be consumed in a day, or lost. 
Then followed invitations to spend a day or two, fifly and 
sixty miles off, when we had no carriage to convey us, or to 
join in pic-nic parties to Richmond and Greenwich, or to 
. dine at the farthest antipodes of London, to which the ex- 
, pense of a conveyance was not quite ruinous, but nearly so. 
• As the most costly presents are generally made by the 
poor to the rich, our cousiji Lady Clanalpine havixig sent my 
sisters occasionally some half- withered bouquets of geranium 
from her conservatory, requested them in return to assist in 
working a set of chairs for> her saloon, with the Clanalpine 
arms and coronet in Berlin wool, which they were five 
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months in completing ; and Lady Grenard, wlio had presented 
my mother vrith a box of apples from her garden in Here- 
fordshire, whieh cost more than thetr value in traveling 
expenses, hinted to me that the new folding-screen she had 
begun, was to be a pc-nic of work given by all her young 
friends, and that one vacant place yet remained. I nearly 
wore out a pair of eyes in her service to accomplish embroi- 
dering the pattern she wished, which was received with a 
paroxysm of admiring exclamations at the time of its pres- 
entation ; but I never was afterward invited within her 
drawing-room to see how it looked, and visitors generally 
understood, I was told, that she had worked it herself. 

Lord Charles's frank, easy, soldier-like manners, with 
great fluency of conversation and a lively vein of humor, 
rendered him the most desirable of companions. There 
tras a hearty sincerity in his kindness, which none could *' 
distrust, and a genuine cheerfulness, without efibrt, which 
never 4<^generated into ill-nature. He dealt not in startling 
%vitticisms, whicti among those who can not fcllow them up 
,in a style equally sparkling, are usually followed by a pause 
of wonder and perplexity, but he caught the subject of the 
moment, whatever it might be, with ready vivacity, and- 
was never at a loss for a lively and acute reply. He jested ' 
oilen with graceful liumor, about the difficulty of providing 
for his << pauper family," but frequently warned us, among all 
our great sod titled relatives, to ^votd, mor* than anj^ deg^a- 
dati<>n in life, ever to become the mere toadying hangers-on 
among our high connections. " Better to live on your own 
independent crust of bread," he one day observed to my 
brothers, " than to spend your juvenile days in watching fiwr 

c* 
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< a nod from a lord/ only venturing to speak when yon axe 
spoken to, tubmitting to be the butt of any jest that may 
be leveled at you, and obliged to agree with every body's 
opinion on every subject/' 

<' You are excessively in the right," added Lady Laura, 
« I am convinced that the essence of friendship consists in 
perfect equality. None of my children, poor as we are, 
.could derive any real advantage from a long array of titled 
acquaintances , and as for people merely rich, there is noth- 
ing I can less understand than the adulation paid to vulgar 
wealth. If I sit next to a clever man at dinner, his richly 
endowed mind enriches mine, he shares his store with me, and 
my intellect gains something ; but sitting beside a man with 
a million of money, there is not the slightest chance that 
a thousand pounds can find its way from his purse to mine ; 
therefore, I measure the value of an acquaintance much more 
by the depth of his mind than by the depth of his pocket." 

" I only wish," added Lord Charles laughing, " that all 
the friendship expressed for me by fifty people could be con* 
centrated into six, and then we might cultivate them tfaor* 
oughly ; but at present, if I asked any one of the multitude 
to give a son of ours so muc^ as a drammership in a xegi* 
ment, he would probably drop my acquaintance. If there is 
a hole in the mill-stone, I can see as far through it as any 
one, and there are some of our firiendships here, that I should 
be sorry to ride the water on. I am not quite so ill off) 
howevOT, as the gentleman who complained that his acquaint* 
ances would fill a church,' but his real friends might all bo 
containeid in. the pulpit." 

My father w9iB spon reconciled, in a great measure, to the 
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B^>acatiou from his aurioulaa and pansies, by the amusement 
he bvjx(k ia society, fi)r lik« oijl good talkers, he thought no 
pleasure in life eompaxable to conversatioQ, and his hospitality 
was the only point in which, after his testoration to London 
habits, he found any real difficulty in conforming to circum- 
stances. He used to say, that if any good-natured friend left 
him <£5000 a year, he would establish a daily omnibus to 
Baker-street, and the first firiends who put down their names 
for |daces, should be brought there and welcomed. 

Nothing ever could fully convince Lord Charles that it 
cost an expenditure worth mentioning, if he brought any one 
or two friends, with whom about seven o'clock he happened 
to be walking-— 4tray generals, admirals, peers, or poets, to 
partake with us of << that excellent dish, pot-luck." I have 
heard my mother earnestly and repeatedly impressing on 
him, with untiring good humor, the obvious fact, that since 
he had adopted this habit, she was obliged to or^er every day 
a dinner suitable to any such impromptu guests, but this 
consciousness of her being prepared encouraged him only thtf" 
more, day after day, to transgress, by proposing to Lord Barn- 
field, Lord Ashcourt, or his cousin-german the Marquis o{ 
Plinlimmon, that they should ** divide his last mutton chop 
Virith him." 

Thus mecrting in so sociable a style with many agreeable * 
relations and friends, "^e all acquired .ihy father's love of so- 
ciety, and from the peculiarly e^y agreeable way in which 
we met with company at home, it became not only a luxury, - 
bat, at last, aknost a necessary of life to all my brothers and 
siiters, who were oncQuraged to take their part.in the general 
' conversation, and to whom our fattier jestingly gave the name 
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of ** the small talk club." He remarked one day that it 
cramped the genius of young people, often to be corrected or 
found fault with for Mf^at they said, and that we ought to 
have a perfect confidenoe of our opinions being receiTOd with 
the same attention as those of older people, and of our stories 
being as well appreciated. 

"But,'' replied Lady Laura, smiling, <<it is notorious, 
that very great people become exceedingly prosing because 
of this certain assurance, that they must be listened to with- 
out interruption. If you treat our children like princes and 
royal dukes, they will become equally prolix. Their best 
friends will soon wish to banish them, like Indian Parsees, 
to a Tower of Silence. It is better to be admonished by 
meeting with a less obsequious attention. 

'When mach ho speaks, he finds that ears are closM, 
And certain signs inform him when he's prosM, 
No humble cousin to his bidding bows.' *' 

"Be that as it may, nothii^ assists conversation so much 
as the good-humored audacity acquired by those who feel 
assured that they can neither speak nor think amiss. I hate 
to see the intellects of children on a mental tight-rope. Let 
every thing they utter pass current, for it embarrasses them 
to find all they say weighed and examined, as if it were a 
light guinea." . 

** I compare conversation to a duet on the piano-forte," 
observed Lady Laura. " Some people can set out brilliant- 
ly, but have not the ability long to accompany well Some 
drown their partner by too much noise and velocity ; others 
know a few trifles by rote, and play altogether by book. 
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without originating a new idea, and tHe very few wko have 
deep and Bcientific. powers, are seldom fully appreciated, but 
give the more pleasure to those wbp can justly estimate 
their skill and success. As conversation can not be a solo, 
the pleasure consists less in display and preeminence, than 
in mutual adaptation ; 

' .... or half the company are teased. 
That met together to be pleased.' " 

'* There are many rocks and quicksands in conversation, 
but I have met with nothing worse lately than my tedious 
cousin PHnlimmon, who related forty-two stories during din- 
ner yesterday.'* 

" To do him justice, however, three were perfectly new," 
observed Lady Laura. " Nothing should be related in 
society now that occurred longer ago than the day before 
yesterday." 

"True," replied Lord Charles, "the last hon-mot in 
London takes little more than five days to travel as 
far as John o' Groat's house, and really Flinlimmon should 
give bail that he shall limit his narrative to the present 
year, and he should speak always with a stop-watch in his 
hand." 

" Conversation, when devoted to its highest uses, might 
be twice blessed, enriching both parties without impoverish- 
ing either," remarked Lady Laura, turning' toward us. 
" We should compare our thoughts and feelings on subjects 
mutually interesting, recall entertaining facts in history and 
science, establish each other's religious impressions, clear up 
each other's doubts, and give more vividness to our hopes of 
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a Great Hereafter ; but how seldom is It -io> and what cause 
of concision should twe have, if our Divine Saviour were to 
appear at any time to us, as he once did to the. disciples, 
asking " What manner of communication is this that ye hold 
one with another ?" 

** My chief enjoyment in society is, when my friends 
frankly and freely turn their minds inside out to me," said 
Lord Charles, jestingly. " Not like Talleyrand, who thought 
language was given to conceal our thoughts. Let them tell 
me all the pleasures and perplexities of their hearts, and let 
them at the same time live as much- within their wit as 
within their income. Madame de Stael used to say that if 
she were going to the gallows her whole mind would be 
occupied in scrutinizing the feelings of her fellow-sufferers ; 
and so much- do I delight in reading the minds of others, that 
if I possessed the faculty enjoyed by that merchant in Arabia, 
who understood the language of birds, I should like to know 
all they think and feel/' 

« Perhaps upon trial you might £nd them not very inferior 
to many who call themselves rational beings. Some men 
seem to fancy the chief use of language is to discuss eating, 
drinking, and personal comfort, sources of interest which the 
animals can appreciate as well as ourselves.'* 

<< Whatever men say, I like to see them completely at 
ease in conversation. The slightest efibrt^ and immediately 
a reistraint communicates itself, by a sort of magnetic sym- 
pathy, to those who listen. To live with people who are 
overstraining themselves to shine, is as fatiguing as it would 
be to see a little man standing on tiptoe continually in hopes 
of looking taller than nature intended." 
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« Ah ! if people would only feel satiefied to be what they 
really ought, instead of trying to seem what they wish^ it 
would add much to the general enjoyment. For mere hap- 
pines0, I believe that the middle-claises of intellect, aa well 
as of fortune, are the happiest. 

«I am quite satisfied to think so/' replied Lord Charles. 
« When I saw my brother the duke to-day, bowling along 
the high-ioad to Dartmoor in his solitary carnage and four, 
he seemed to me a far less enviable traveler than Dr. Smith, 
our pedestrian visitor at Rosemount, who carried his knap- 
sack on a stick, and used to tell us how he GDiered into 
temporary companionship wiUi all the passers-by, how he 
paused to admire the landscapes tiiat delighted him most, 
poked the wild flowers that pleased his fancy, and mingled 
heart and soul in the rural happiness of every cottage h6me 
into which he wandered." 

<< There can be' no doubt that the greater a man is, the 
more he becomes raised above those best blessings of life, 
companionship and sympathy- Society is like a pyramid 
that tapers at the top, and he who stands highest, obtains 
mudi the same chilly pre-eminence as a statue on a lofty 
pillar. Beneath are the charities and affections of life, but 
he is raised conspicuous and alone, far removed &om all 
familiar associations. Your brother^ in his journey to-day, 
will arrive at the George Hotel alone, and be ushered by a 
multitude of bowing waiters into his solitary apartment, to 
sit down in ^ivate with his Morning Post, and dine alone ; 
but his valet, in vulgar life, makes a friend of the landlord, 
and becomes domesticated at onoe, it^ith a whole circle of 
chance-visitors in the servants' hall. Certainly Agur was a 
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wise man, n^heii he "triah^d for neither poTdrty nor nches. 
I no more desire to be among those, whose minds are ener- 
vated by the hixurious prolusion of the tr<ipics,. than to be 
among tbose who shiver in the arctio ' regions of hopeless 
poverty, but we have in our own little worldly , afikum 
enough of hope and fear to induce continual exertion, and 
also to reward' it.** 

« How utnral it is,'' observed Lord Charles^ y that the 
poor should frequently measure the happiness of their 
superiors by those gaudy trifles obvious U» th^ir aigbt, which 
yet add nothing to the depth or reality of ratianal felicity. 
Minds «f intrinsic vulgarity, or those who have never had 
an opportunity to expeiieuoe their emptine^, could alone 
attach the idea of pejc/nanent happiness to the mere enjoy- 
ment of equipages, jewels, fine- furniture, or splendid enter- 
tainments. A man born to them, like my kother, con- 
siders all these things as much a matter of «ourse as the 
kair -upon his head, and thinks quite as little nbout them. 
If ^e had a carte-blanche given us to-morrow, for all that 
luxury could add to our own comfort, how soon the novelty 
would cease ! and such trifles, compared to the solid hap- 
piness withia the reach of every tme in the exercise of his 
intellect and afFectioos, is little better than gilt upon ginger- 
bread." 

« When we lived upon the Wye," said Lady Laura, " I 
used flUen to tkke a lesson of * contentment from observing 
^that .the broad, smooth, massy stream flowing easily over 
every impedimenty -ailer being replenished by a shower, 
Iboked mueh less eheerftil, and attractive than in a shallower 
state, when I could gaze through its inmost depths to the 
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pebbly bottom, and hear it fiingiog, leajrihig, sm& dz^idmg 
o^er a liuudred obstruetions, tvery one of whioih caused it to 
.cut], andr sparkle mth fresh iiie, energy, and beau^. 

'' Few note Ae pleosures which from view retg», 
Or prize the joy which ev^ry moment sees— 
tf'e mark th0 river*!! r^ige, the coiaet's fire — 
For^t the shower, the suashioe, and the bree:^.' " 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Not to our wbh but to our want 

Do Thou thy gifts supply ; 
The good unasked, in mercy grant, 

The ill, though ask'd, deny. 

FovEETT, like a strong cord, binds families together by 
the ties of both convenience and sympathy, but the efiect of 
prosperity is to scatter them. As men disperse themselves 
over the streets and suburbs of a city in fine weather, but 
crowd all together under any roof in the rain, or, as bees, 
which find a common shelter during the storm, come forth 
from the hive and desert it in sunshine, so the natural efiect 
of success in life is, to squander those brothers and sisters 
widely over the face of the earth, who would, in more adverse 
. circumstances, have remained united at home. It is incum- 
bent on parents, however, to be supremely desirous, coute qui 
coute, that their sons shall mount to the summit of their 
various professions, in the army and navy, in the church or 
in the diplomatic service, and that their daughters also shall 
be trained to rise, possibly as my grandfather the Duke of 
Dartmoor suggested, to the peerage, or at least that they 
shall vanish from home in a carriage and four. Thus it is 
considered the height of prosperity for a father and mother 
in old age to sit beside their cheerless and forsaken fireside, 
receiving letters occasionally from their absent children, an- 
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nouneing births, marriages, deaths, and promotions, of which 
it must be sufficient fbr them to hear the distant report. 

Our family circle, as long as we remained under the shade 
of comparative adversity at Rosemount, continued unbroken ; 
but from the moment that my grandfieither the duke took a 
kind interest in our fortunes, we were floated away, in difler- 
ent directions, on a tide of prosperity. My brothers each 
received an appointment to a di&rent presidency in India, 
for which they were sent off to college to prej^are, and my 
sisters remained at Paris, except once a year, when they re- 
turned home £<a the holidays. Nothing but a promise, which 
the duke before his death had wrung from my unwilliug 
father, that their education should be completed according to 
his own plan, and for which he had liberally supplied the 
funds, could have induced my parents to ^ allow 'of their 
daughters becoming such absentees ; and had they fully 
known how great the change already was, they would at 
once have recalled them. 

Much as my sisters improved in external graces — and none 
could have now excelled Eliza and Caroline on that score — 
their acquirements were all, as my iaXher mournfully re- 
marked, mere Palais Royal jewelry, of no intrinsic worth. 
When they at last returned home '*for good," Caroline 
exceUed in every sort of employment which requires no 
mind or exertion. She had an recessive love of drawing 
^nd worsted work. She collected poetry and charades in a 
neatly bound album, copied manuscript music, had a sort of 
mechanical dictionary-knowledge of several languages, theii 
vocabulary, but not their literature ; and in respect to English,^ 
authors, she scarcely saw much diflerence between a street 
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baUad and the Pleasures of Hope, and never, could discrimi- 
nate between Mrs. Montagu's Letters and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague's. * Eliza was a brilliant musician of the 
new school, singing the most astonishing bravuras, and per- 
ibrming long pieces full of chromatic difficulties and wonderful 
efieets, with frequent changes in the key. << Nonsense music/' 
my father called it, when 'he saw how astonished and vnde* 
lighted our unscientific guests were. To the generality of 
visitors, such frantic pieces were an unknown tongue, and 
no aiore interested or affected their sensibSlties, than if a 
hail-storm had best on the windows, or the senior wrangler 
of Cambridge had Been proving a mathematical problem. 

Handel and Beethoven, who had been looked upon as the 
classical authors of my father's day, were scarcely now, even 
at his request, to be tolerated by my sisters, who considered 
it a waste of talent to play their compositions, to be '<< Mozart^ 
ists," or to sing to Lord Charles any of the simple ballads 
which were, wlien I attempted them, like a 4ream to my 
father, of his childhood and youth. Lady Laura, who 
taught me herself, took pains to impress on my mind, that 
miisic, like language, is meant io convey ideas and emotions. 
She said it ought always so distinctly to express some feeling, 
that the attentive listener might be able to tell himself a 
tale suited to its progress, and my father laughingly added, 
that, as I would speak in a different tone when asking for a 
cup of tea, from what I would do if begging not to be assas- 
sinated,' he recommended me to adopt a similar variety of 
expression in singing, that crvery emotion might be distinctly 
defined and suitably expressed. 

My two very beautiful sisters came finally home at last. 
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with that perfect confidenoe in their own knowledge of the 
^ world, usual with gifls under twenty, and a supreme eon- 
tempt for every thing in the dress or convei^ation of others 
•to which they were not accustomed. They seemed to fe.el 
as if the names of all our high connections had leen written 
on their foreheads, and looked down upon those not so "W^l- 
born, aa outcasts ; and Eliza bad a genius for the m«Mrt 
vehement friendships or the most violent antipathies. ' Nm 
«ilie was viewed by her with good-humored indiHerence ; but, 
in respect to h^r dislikings, she would have Qhann«3; Br. 
Johnson,, being decidedly <^a good hatef,'* and for attach- 
ments she showed a most enthusiastic devotion, by mysteri- 
ous whisperings in company, to the general exclusion of all ' 
ordinary mortals, by sitting hand in hand with those she 
preferred, and by keeping an album, in which she placed 
locks of hair from all those she most admired or loved. The 
precious memorials, red, black, brown, and gray, were all 
carefully' stitohed into each page, with autographs and appro- 
priate verges, sometimes shown in the strictest confidence to 
those who were honored with her intimacy, and most care- 
fully hoarded from all whoa it was Eliza's whim to despise 
or dblikei 

Before our parents my sister did not venture to show her 
real manners or sentiments, but whenever we visited away 
from home, and it became possible, Eliza delighted m look- 
ing exclusive to all such strangers around as were merely 
respectable, and in retiring with Caroline, as if fearful of in- 
fection, to some distant corner of the room, where tney kept 
up a tittering dialogue, inaudible to all but themselves. It 
is the peculiarity of such asides between two isolated talk- 
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era, tbftt each individual in the most croivded room imagines 
their satirical .glances and remarks are leveled at him ; and 
in respeot to my young and lively sisters, truth to say, very 
few escaped. Edward, one day, provoked at .the long con« 
tinuation of their << whispering gallery," as he called it, told 
Eliza that he had no curiosity to hear the nuUion of nothings 
they were diseussmg, ** But,'' added he, <'you should certainly 
be sent to a school at Port^mouth which I have heard of, 
where 'them aji leanu manners pays. a penny a quarter 
extra.' ' • . ' 

" In fact you and Caroline seem to me often in the sort 
of humoiv" added Robert, ** that if i held up my finger you 
•Would giggle, if I held up two you would Uugh outright, 
and if I held up three you would split your sides." 

Like many girls when they first begin to dress well, EUza 
and Caroline appreciated all other ladies by their millinery, 
and I often thought how vexed and mortified our parents 
would have been at their strictures. Lady Adicourt, one of 
our mother's 'most estimable friends, was talking to me at a 
tea-party one night about a kind plan she had of .asking us 
all to spend a week with her at AjAicduxt Abbey, and being * 
fortunately rather deaf, did not hear the criticisms at a dis** 
taiice which reached my ears, and brought the color hito my 
cheeks with apprehension and annoyance* 

" How very ridiculous the world is beooming*!" exclaimed- 
Eliza. - *< I shall perfectly die of old Lady Ashocftirt's cap •! 
I wonder where she got that red thunder and lightning dress. 
It is evidently an old window-curtain. People should be ex- 
amined by some person of competent taste, before they are 
admitted into our company.." 
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** Sh^ dwfiys carrkls out to parties, I observe/' odded 
'Carolind^ ** a dignity pocket-handkerchief, never 4;o be unfold- 
ed or used. I mistook it a^t fi»t for a beggar's petition.** 

" Do you know,'* ^ntfmiod Eliza, •* in loAy Ai^court's 
drawittg-rOoqi at the Abbey^ I am oredibly assured^ she nails . 
the oiiairs into dleir places, that the guests may be well 
grouped \ and she has her dining-room £re in an iron btffeke^ 
which ean be^ earned «bout the hbuae ^ wann all the. rooms 
m successi!»n.'^ - • * - 

. Though my sisters carefully eoncealed their sentimenta 
from our pazeirts, I odttU plainly see that they wexv entirely 
spoiled fiur home, with all its rational pleasurea and all its . 
rigid economy.. Their birth and education having ^en bo- 
yond their fortuuer wfts a source of continual mortification,* 
and the society of our neaiest connections was the fiist/siscle 
in London, to which their beaut j rendered them a wetcon^e 
ornfiment, but ftr whigh thei» incoma daily proved most in- 
' adequftte. • • . . • 

\% was ixideej a dazzling gift, to possess a couni^iance so 
stiikingly lovely, that Eliza, in order to give Measure, had 
dnly to appear. She acquired at Paris the ^lost perfect 
taste in dress; and[ an art in putting it on with grace, not 
to be excelled, besides a perfect passion l^r perfumes and 
many #ther trivialities, on which both my sisters *could 
willingly have squandeted as large an incoiae as our father 
^could allow them for dress ; they sighed ia v^ for jewelry ; 
they abhorred 4iie enly equipage we could afford, a hackney 
coaeh, and became almost prisoners to the house, because 
their beauty really w^ so unsurpassable, that to walk, except 
with Iiord Charles, wiis out of the question ; and neither 
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Caroline nor Eliza cared for that, as he generally made a • 
point of taking them very early, for a quiet, domestic stroll, 
to the Park or Kensington Gardens. - 

'' Really life is not worth having on sucL tenaa,'' said 
Eliza laughingly to Caroline one day ; << I must positively 
marry ! The holiday of life to most girls is from the time 
they leave the school-room till they are married, but I shall 
he obliged to shorten, mine. If I had an allowance fit to 

m 

dress better than a governess on, I might put up with our 
home-brewed happiness a little longer, especially as I have 
never seen the man yet that I could willingly accept ; but 
fancy the degradation of going to Ashcourt Abbey to-morrow 
in < a glass coach,' and equipped in that silk dress which all 
ny friends would bow to as an old acquaintance, even if I 
were not in it. This bonnet, too, is so hideous that I asked 
myself yesterday who I was. This will never do I It 
would be an admirable opportnnity for any one of my vic- 
tims to propose with a tolerable hope of success.'' 

" The time, however, would suit better than the placfe," 
replied Caroline. " Who ever heard of a love-scene in 
Baker-street ? One can scarcely conceive it possible ! 
Philip Meredith says he is quite a ^believer in Baker- . 
street. He will not be convinced Ihat such a place exists 
in the known world !" 

My father jested with so much good-humor about his pov- 
erty, that he appeared almost proud of it. If he seemed 
ostentatious in alluding to his " mere nothing of an income," 
it afibrded a pleasant contrast to the prosmg, purse-proud 
boasting of Lord PlinlimQion. The marquis was willing 
often, however, to leave hiaown gold plate, ragouts, and 
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fricassees at hoihe, 4ar an unceremonious beef and mutton 
dinner in our merry family circle, where all was social ease 
and cpmfort, and where my beautiful sisters entertained him 
with Ijalfan musia and very lifely conrejBation ; but they 
declared he ^as so ugly, that Eli^a said sh^ must be- 
come aconstomed ,to his face before sHe could even bow to 
him. 

At my mother's table, every thing, though plain, was 
good of its kind, hot, well-s^nrved, and abundant. What 
little plate we possessed was brilliantly clean, and the home- 
spun damask beautifully white ; therefore our pot-luck was 
by no means despicable. Few companions came amiss to 
Lord Charles, for I never saw the man with whom he could 
not hold a conversation of four or five hours, and it often 
seemed to me as if he might have drawn ideas out of a stone 
statuer. Though Lord Plinlimmon might well have bean 
considered a blank page in the voIuiac of conversation, and 
in the exchange of thoughts with Lord Charles, seemed to 
give only the value i>f copper for gold, still, as the sun shin- 
ing on a bit of ordinary glass makes it seem bright as a dia- 
mond, so did our guest tften appear to shine in the society 
of my father, who was by no means a fastidious epicure as 
to conversation, but seemed ever ready to view the best side 
of all men, especially of gelations, and to extract some amuse- 
ment from the most empty. My sister Eliza's large brilliant 
eyes seemed to grow larger and brighter as she listened to 
the pompous tone in which oujr noble cousin dropped appar- 
rently accidental and unconscious hints '6f the splendor in. 
which he lived at home, but hia voice was so tedious, and 
so very monotonous, that it oft^n seemed to me as if, when 

D 
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he spoke long, there must he an invisible book he&xe his . 
eyes, from which he was reading aloud. 

*' Old Flinlimmon," as Lord Charles had been ia the 
habit, from their earliest boyhood, of calling hiio, though 
scarcely yet forty, had lived a life of turtle and champagne^ 
which did not tend to make him look more juvenile, and 
nothing but my father's unlimited toleration for old friends 
and relations could have made him continue an intimaey so 
unsuitable, and which Lady Laura by no means liked. The * 
Marquis of Plinlimmon was a noted. bon-vivant, and delight- 
ed to boast that even his second table would exceed the 
utmost wishes of most gentlemen for their owu. 

" My servants are actually surfipited with fish and game/' 
he said one day when dining at our house. " Toulon, my 
new man-coolr, has lately been passing off partridges on, them 
for chickens, and he sometimes disguises venison fiv mutton. 
My peo|de really wish to live like aldermen, and to dress 
like courtiers." 

*' Well, Plinlimmon,-' said Lord Charles, wearied of his 
long winded boasting, "if your powdered footmen are troubled 
with visions of silk stockings and pots of porter, I can't help 
it ! Take some of this iiv)ck-turtl0, and if you wish it to 
pass for real, put on a pa» of green spectacles." 

'* This is very goed ; but the soup I meet with in most 
houses now is never served up hot enough. At your brothei: 
Dartmoor's every thing is cold, except the ice, and the soup 
there is always either like toast-and-water or glue." 

" I am not much in the habit of tasting glue, PlinHmmon, 
but it must certainly be what the Americans call < a fix.' " 

"I wonder," continued the marquis pompously, '* how 
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other people manage with their servants ; mine are more 
like masters ! My rascal of a bu^er will break his arm 
Bomtday with drawing corks. He actually applied to me 
yesterday for larger wine-glasses at the second table !" 

** And they were already, I have no doubt, twice the size 
of mine/' -said Lord Charles, good-humoredly holding up a 
very small e^e, ** Pliolimmoii, join ma in twa glasses of this 
•td aherry, or take a tumbler if you prefer it. We must 
bring in a glass-extension bill nex^ session of Parliament.'^ . 
* «* That port at your brother the duke's yesterday was 
«acecrable, Bou;irerie! A nciere burlesque upon wine, and 
much more like hare-9pup qx oofiee. How greatly prefer* 
able if he had circulated a decanter of good honest spring 
water, though that eleq^ent is not muph in my li|» geper- 
ully." 

<< All the water you ev«r isse, PUnlimmQii, i» hot, with a 
little soap, before dinner," said Lord Charles ; <^ I suspect 
you liave seldom tasted it genuine." 

** No ; but I am tasting a much better thing, for thi« ham 
is exfpiisite ; i^ makes a capital ramrod to ^ni^h off diimer 
with, and fills up the chinks. A» yeu out it thin, Bouyerie, 
Bend me five-andi-tbirty slices." - * ■ . 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Her bloom was like the sprlngiiig flow'r 
That sips the silver dew ; 
The rose was bqdded in her cheek, 
Jost opening to the view. 

The World might long ago have ceased to take the trouble 
of being eurptised at extraordinary marriages, as people have 
been in the habit, for centuries back, of astonishing theii 
friends by engagements the most unforeseen and unsuitable ; 
but never did a thunderbolt occasion more startling amaze- 
ment than was felt by Lord Charles and Lady Laura, when 
Hrsit it reached the ears of our assembled circle that my young 
and lively sister, Eliza, had consented to marry Lord Plin- 
limmon. My mother hazarded a passing conjecture one 
morning, whether it might be possible for the^eldest dster of 
Lord Asheourt, a young lady on the shady side of thirty, to 

^ accept a man almost forty, and so worn-looking as Lord Plin- 
limmon, when Eliza, with a deep glow on her lovely counte- 
nance, like the first blush of morning, replied, but in a tone 
of pertness evidently assumed to conceal her confusion : <' In* 
deed, manit&a, I believe Lady Mary has long been buiMing 
marquises in the^air for herself; but she has not a chance !" 
Eliza paused, colored, and added in a low voice, which she 
Tainly tried Ho steady, '* Lord Plinlimmon yesterday proposed 

V to me." 
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*' And of course you refused him !" exclaimed Lord Charles, 
'in a tone of hasty indignation, but a long pause ensued. 
EUza'B b&utiful color became deeper and deeper still. bIh. 
vainly endeavored to speak or to look up, and by degrees the 
truth dawned upon us all that she had accepted him. 

When Eliza at last found words to apeak, ^ob protested, 
though none of us had ever guessed the fact before, that she 
had always preferred the society of rather elderly gentlemen, 
and always particularly liked Loi:d Plinlimmon's. His magr 
niiicent family diamonds, which he had some time before most 
elaborately -described to us all, had of course no efiect on her 
young imagination, nor the splendid representation she had 
been shown of Flinlimiflon Castle, the architect of which 
must have been. Aladdin himself, as it seemed ias magnificent, 
with its lofly towers, its stained-glass windows, and Gothic 
entrance, as any palace in a pantomime ; nor may it be con- 
jectured that her ambilion was awakened by th#: |>rospect of 
going embassadress to Florence, where the marquis had been 
recently appointed to reside as envoy. 

All Eliza's protestatidns to my father, that Lord Plinlim- 
mon really was the object of her choice, fell on ears, perfectly 
incredulous ; a great deal of romance yet remained fresh in 
his own, mind, and he felt unwilling, as he was unable, to 
.li^«ve in any motive for Eliza's unaccountable acceptance 
' of Lord Plinlimmon, but that she had been over persuaded 
by his urgent solicitations. My kind and higlH^ieited father 
was resolute to persuade Eliza against a step, which apposed 
to him so hasty and unadvi^d ; he therefore spoke much 
and long to her against it, though without mMd efiect than 
if he had been writing on water. 
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« My dear girl/' said he, with all the dignified autbonty 
cf a paiittit, And all the kindness of a brother, << I can neither 
conceal nor ornament the naked trnth. With Lord Plinlim- 
tnon yon will he utterly miserable ; and the most cmel father 
in a romance could scarcely have asked you to make such a 
marriage of splendid wretchedness. Only fancy yourself 
burdened every hoiir of every day with a most unsuitable 
and very arbitrary companion, wanting in the two chief re- 
quiiiites of a husband, temper and principle. What would the 
mere vulgar finery of sparkling jewels and gilded furniture 
contribute to your happiness, with a man it is impossible for 
you to like ?" 

*< Eliza," added Lady Laura, « you have been accustomed 
only to our domestic happiness at home, where nothing has 
been wanting but fortune ; and you perhaps fancy that with 
wealth, every annoyance would vanish, while you forget that 
many you have never known would arise. The Scylla and 
Charbydis c^ human happiness are the enftui of abundance^ 
and the cares of want ; but I shall regret our poverty in a 
way I never expected to do, if it cause you to try the experi- 
ment of this ill-starred engagement" 

** Remember you are not merely undertaking the honey- 
moon for a month," continued Lord Charles, earnestly, '* but 
every moment of your existence may, if you persevere in this 
most preposterous plan, be occupied by an unsuitable husband, 
for twenty or thirty years to come," 

<' If a Uptime be devoted io one you love," added Lady 
Laura, « none can tell more truly from experience than I, 
how great the blesMng is. To belong in every thought, 
word, and deed, to a husband-, in whose society you delight, 
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adds & zest and interest to all events ; bat unless your entire 
affection and confidence be given with your hand; it leads to 
endless wretchedness. The last words of the marriage serv- 
ice, Eliza, contain a very solemn memento, < until death do 
us part/ " 

"But," exclaimed . Edward, laughing, «♦ you forget the 
magnificent gold plate which has been so long in his family, 
and three state carriages at least, sprinkled all over with 
coronets. I would take the leap into matrimony myself on 
such terms ! It would be a pleasure worth living for, Eliza, 
only once to set off in your own carriage and four — if ever I 
possess a five-pound note, which seems doubtful, I shall try 
the experiment for one stage." 

" It would be harmless enough to make an exploit of this 
kind, if, like Cinderella's equipage, your carriage might shrink 
again into a pumpkin and your horses into mice," replied my 
father, in his usual good-humored rallying tone. " But Eliza 
must refiect that Lord Plinlimmon's four horses would carry 
her away from all she has ever known or loved, with a 
stranger she has soardely seen. I know enough, more than 
enough, of Plinlimmon, to tell her that he is as ignoraat as 
a butterfly, and there is not a mule in Spain as obstinate. 
He has neither the refinement of mind nor the very rudi- 
ments of such principles, as the man must have that I would 
willingly give a daii^ter to. This would be a match, 
Eliza, on which I could .tiot even aUow myself to be con- 
gratulated, but if, upon mature deliberatioa for some months^ 
you think it essential to your own happiness^ little as I think 
so myself, I hav» no right to withhold my consent, and cer- 
tainly shall not." 
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There was a tone of dignified seriousaesa in Lord Charles's 
voice and manner when he spoke, which deeply impressed 
me at the moment, but on Eliza the efiect seemed very tran- 
sient. To her, wealth, lank, and splendor were irresistiblo 
novelties, her estimate of which was not diminished by the 
flood of congratulations which poured in on every side, from 
friends, relations, and mere ivcquaintances, as soon as she 
had announced her engagement. 

It seemed as nothing in the estimation of any one who 
wrote or spoke on the subject, that Eliza must immediately 
go abroad for years-— that Lord Plinlimmon's principal resi- 
dence was situated ia the most distant extremity of Wales, 
that he was proverbially inhospitable, and that in all proba- • 
bility we should rarely, if ever, see her again. Still it rung 
in our ears that Eliza was going to be '< well married." 
Visitors seemed to consider it a talisman of perfect felicity to 
our whole family, that Eliza should be so splendidly estab- 
lished. Lady Clanalpine even asked Lady Laura '<how 
she had managed it so well ;" and I could not but wonder 
then to perceive how general the opinion was, that the surest ' 
way of rendering both our parents perfectly happy and suc- 
cessful was thus to leave them forever. After a life-time 
of care, and labor, spent in bringing up a family well, it was 
expected that their first object in life should be, like the pa- 
rents of Tom Thumb, to scatter us away from home, no 
matter wh^e, provided only we were creditably disposed of. 

It soon became evident 4?hat in Eliza's mind not a pang 
was fett (or the happy past, but her whole mind and heart 
were engrossed with sketching out fi>r herself a magnificent 
futurity. N^ver were more pride and happiness expressed 
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in any countenance than lighted up ny sister's yery lovely feat*- 
ures, when one day, surrouncled by all her young companions, 
she exhibited the magnificent family jewels of Lord Plinlim- 
mon, while her own eyes looked like the brightest diamonds 
that ever came from Golconda. I was then but sixteen, and 
I yet remember her gratified look when I remarked that the 
jewels were so brilliant we must all put on green shadea to 
keep our eyes firom being dazzled by tlpe glare. 

" Lord Plinlimmon has lately been carried in an eagle's 
beak to Sinbad's valley of diamonds,'' said Edward. << I 
suppose, Eliza, you have a better and a worse set ? An 
undress tiara for family parties, of course." 

<'If happiness can be bought in a jeweler's shop," said 
Robert, laughing, « I am sure, Eliza, you have a brilliant 
lot!" ' 

.<< Allow me to remark," added Edward, ** that 90W, when 
about to hide your head in a coronet, Eliza, you seem to 
have become proud c^ every thkig. You will soon be proud 
of having two arms and two eyes ! If I were Lord Plin- 
timmon, I should be very jealous of the Maltese crosses and 
diamond ear-ritigs. Even the coronets on the comers of those 
pocket-handkerchiefs occupy much mpre of your thoughts thaa 
the fascinating marquis himself." 

It was forced upon our eonvictioii at last, that wheift nty 
sister took herself out of the family circle, she would take all 
that she had ever very much cared about. Eli2»'iiiade it 
her business now, to adopt all the fino-ladyisms she had ever 
seen or heard of in aristoctatio life, and among the reat «he 
professed having been seized with a perfect passion for dfogs, 
though a month before, if the whole canine race had disap- 
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pMtr«d from tiie earthy sbe neror inronld liav6 mimed them. 
An ItAliftn giayhoundi a white peddle and a black one, 
were aocofdiiigiy intfodiioed into the house, on whom she 
l«ttiifa«d et«ry term of endemrm^it that a mother could 
have beetdWed tm hx» children. They became a source of 
continual adxiety to herself and etery one else, being always 
either ]oAt (tf very nearly so, and either too noisy, in whi6h 
case they required to be sc<dded, or too quiet and must be 
«nliTeaed, or hi no eittreme at all, and then they were 
coaxed Mid petted, and remonstrated with, ai^ asked what 
ailed the « darlings.'* • 

One way or other, Eliza now occupied a lar^ share of 
her time, thoughts, and afiections with h«r eanine fkvoritds, 
to whom she addressed a great portion of her oonversation, 
is if they really understood every word she said. Eliza evi- 
dently preferred a wag of Bijou's tail, to the remarks of any 
more rational being, and often interrupted Lord Flinlim* 
mon's best stories, to point out what her dogs were about, 
or to laugh at their tricks instead of his wit. A dark dOud 
lowered eometimes on the eountenance of the marquis when 
this occurred; but Eliza heeded it not, nor oat«d half as 
much as if Bijou had growled. I scaredy wondered to 
much at the good-humored patience with which my father 
bore at all, aa at Eliza's intre^dity in making so abiSurd a 
display before a parent so pre-enfinent lor good sense and 
good feeling. 

* One day, at length. Lord Charles^ who had dined out 
generally §bt some time past, happened to be at home en- 
tertaining Lord Plinlimmon, when the same soene was re- 
acted which had so frequently taken place already. The 
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three dogs Were' 'all present, begging and barking with 
ceaseless vociferation, till at length, three plates, similar to 
those off which we were to dine ourselves, were supplied to 
the dogs before any of the company. Eliza cut up the por- 
tions intended for her favorites previous to tasting a morsel 
herself; and when she laid the plates on the floor, her 
white poodle smelled his dish all over, but would not taste 
it. " How very unlucky !" exclaimed Eliza, turning to 
Lord Plinlimmon, after anxiously watching the pampered 
animal, « I forgot that Bijou can not eat mutton ! What 
shall we do? I wonder if there is any cold beef below !" 

" If there were an ox roasted whole, he should not have 
a mouthful,** replied my father energetically ; ** any carrion 
is good enough to feed a dog. You are so partial to the 
society of those animals how, Eliza, that if there were an^ 
transmigration of souls, yours ought to become a poodle." 

" It is a common saying in the Highlands,'* said Edward, 
slyly glancing at Lord Plinlimmon, <<that ladies who are 
fond of dogs never make good wives.** \ 

« 1 shall take my chance,** replied the bridegroom, looking 
admiringly at Eliza ; ** tiiere is one person in the worid who 
would be more charming, even when in the wrong, than any 
ond else in the right.*^* 

** That may be the case hereafter with your wife, but 
not witli my daughter at present,*' replied Lord ' Charles. 
** There is no actual harm, perhaps, in being fond of dogs, 
they have been the companions of man during 6000 years. 
There were very eminent and meritorious dogs in their day, 
from the time of Tobit*s, to Homer*s, and in more modern 
days, the dog of Montargis ; but what I object to is, when 
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they are put on a level with human beings, or rather raised 
above them. Our old gardener called here to-day asking 
ilms for a numeroui and starving family, any one of whom ' 
would have been grateful for the food which that pampered 
animal rejects ; the old man's face of sufiering haunts me 
yet ; and can it be justifiable that these canine favorites 
should have the luxuries of life, when. human beings are 
vainly seeking for the necessaries ? I know it is the fashion. 
I know that it is almost as essential for a lady of any calibre 
to have a retinue of dogs as to have a retinue of servants ; 
but I had hoped that the tastes and pursuits of my children 
were better directed." 

Over me Eliza had always, of course, exercised the petty 
tyranny which elder brothers and sisters wiU maintain over 
their juniors to the end of time ; but though I saw all the 
afiection bestowed on her dogs that once belonged to me, 
I loved her with my whole heart, and deeply felt the sorrow 
of our approaching separation. 

The presents given to the bride she estimated evidently, 
not according to the worth and excellence of those who gave 
them, but exactly in proportion as they would have been 
valued at the counter of a jeweler's shop ; and I well re- 
member yet my own burning mortification at the ofi^hand, 
almost contemptuous carelessness with which my sister re- 
ceived a purse which I had most elaborately and laboriously 
worked for her. 

" Pray accept this, Eliza," said I, in a voice of trembling 
emotion, " and though the real value be nothing, my gift 
represents as much afiectipn as any. You and I can scarcely, 
ever be happier than we have been ; indeed without you I 
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can never be equally so ; but I hope we Ihall h^r that your # 
new home is comfortable, and — " 

<* Comfortable ! ! my dear Jane, what A miserable word ! 
It does not exist in my vocabulary ! Any vulgar farmer's 
wife can be comfortable ; but I shall be satisfied with no- 
thing short of felicity ! I expect, every degree of impossible 
happiness !" • \ 

** Then I trust you will find it, and enjoy it long. For 
ai^y of us to discard all ideas of economy will be something 
new. If Lord Plinlimmon is liberal, his income seems enor- 
mous. I am told he has thousands—^" 

<* Thousands ! ! millions .^ .^-— and Jane, he can deny me 
nothing. He never enters the room without a present ! 
Only think of nine bracelets already ! At Florence I am 
to have a box at the Opera every night, and not a care on 
earth but how to dress and amuse myself. When will you 
be so well ofi* as that ? Papa talks as if it were possible 
not to be happy, but I scarcely see how one could avoid feel- 
ing perfect felit;ity with the world like a ball at my foot." 

** Your life will be as grand and as useless, as that of a 
gold fish in a glass globe,*' observed Edward. <<How I 
should like to see you perfo^imng dignity at Florence !'* 

<* One thing let me assure you of, Eliza," said Lady Laurii, 
who had overheard thela&t sentence as she entered the room, 
*( sober happiness wears better than a delirious excess of joy. 
An amateur gardener, for instance, rearing his plants with 
hourly care, has a surer eiyoyment than an amateur of fash- 
ion who laborB to raise his own head in society. A student 
enjoys increasing happiness with increasing knowledge ; but a 
votary of mere amusement finds the work of killing time grow 
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harder every day ] imd I am perfectly oonvinced that any dd 
lady who hurries night afVer night to the theatre, will tire 
much sooner of her resoaroes, than I shall of quietly knitting 
my stocking at home." 

« I have been anated/* added Edward, " ^at not half 
the ladies who used to be dying l6ng ago of disappointments 
in love, have time to feel them at all now, since worsted 
work came into fashion. Their brains are all wbol-gfathering 
perpe^ally, and they would scarcely stop counting their 
stitches even to glance at a billetdoux/* 

« I serioudy think/' observed Caroline, " that the real 
happiness of life is known only to thoee who lire fond of 
worsted work. I used <«ce to pity Queen Mary, being at a 
loss to guess how she could survive her nineteen years* im- 
prisonment at Fotheringay, where she had few books and no 
society ; but from the moment I saw her worsted tapestry, 
I actually envied her. I could enjoy nineteen years of it 
myself; and if my jailer came to liberate me, when in the 
middle of a pattern, I wouH beg for a few months more." 

The day of Eliza's marriage at length came and passed 
away. We had lived in a perfect Elysium of wedding-cake, 
favors, and bijouterie, but they all disappeared after the bride, 
and we felt in our quiet home-circle no other change but 
the irreparable loss of one who had always hitherto enliv^ied 
and adorned it. All was soon restored to the mere oommoa- 
place of everyday life : and I evidently saw that to our pa- 
rents the blank was but scantily supfdied by the occasional 
appearance of a short, hurried line from the bride at Flor- 
enoe, containing every variety of apology that could be inv^it- 
ed for not writmg oflener, or at ^eater length. Truth to 
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wiy, Eliza's very brief letfefs were so filled with thrice^re* 
peated protestatioiis of afiectlon, and so utterly destitute of, 
intelligence, that I could not but often think how much more 
acceptably she would have evidenced her love to Lord Charles 
by entertaining him with a few public or domestic incidents, ' 
in which his heart might have sympathized with hers, than 
by t}^ mere recapitulation of every phrase to represent an 
attachment, of which none had ever entertained a doubt, and 
of which the best proof would have been contained in making 
us partakers with her, in the interesting realities of htt own 
daily life. 

Eliza teferred us chiefly to the newspapers for foreign in- 
telligence, and became so diplomatically uncommunicative, 
that had she been dead we could scarcely have more entirely 
lost all real connection. Our attachment to her eontkiued, 
however, unaltered, and we heard with regret, that in health, 
looks, and spirits, she was thought very soon to have become 
so greatly impaired, that she did not long appear too juvenile 
for Lord Plinlimmon himself; and generally, whatever be 
the disparity of yeistrs and of lookd between those who marry, 
it is seldom long before they appear perfectly suitable. 

Time fled away, and the four following years were a 
whole life-time to many of my sister's companions, some of 
whom went through the whole events of theit existence — 
married, had families, and died in the interval. Still most 
of our acquaintances continued to think and speak of Eliza's 
marriage as a most propitious event, and of Lady Laura, as 
the most fortunate of mothers in seeing her so brilliantly 
established. Hy father used then laughingly to say, that he 
scarcely got his share of the credit, but he wondered how 
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long a period of thne would elapee till His friends should 
cease to make it their first question wherever they met him, 
whether in a mail-cpach, at church, in the cluh, or in the 
park, *< When did you hear last from Lady Plinlimraon ?" 

" Poor Eliza !'' sighed Lord Charles. '< There are many 
who will envy her the exchange of giving up old family 
friends, hereditary intimacies, and near relations, to associate 
with a few ex^Kings, Serene-Highnesses, and foreign emhassa- 
dors, who can scarcely prdhounce her name. Instead of her 
gardea^on the Wye, she frequents the parterre at the opera 
-r-iiistead of our lovely landscapes, she admires tjifi side- 
scenes of the theatre, and the hirds in our English groves 
are iiothingto one who cares only for an Italian prima 
don,ia. Such merely artificial pleasures are like bla^ng 
torches compared with the sun ; hut give me the sym- 
pathies and affections of home, rather than a fantastic 
life of Tomfoolery amidst the dissipations of continental idle- 
ness. 

** To ahsentees,'' observed Lady Laura, " it must appear 
like the ravings of delirium when they read of our partiotic 
aiteestors long ago, who were ready to die for their country. 
Who would die npw for a country in -which he can not en- 
dure to live ?*' 

« Every individual can of course give excellent reasons 
for both going and staying abroad, hut where there is a will 
there is always a way to come home. Travelers would soon 
discover that, if a foreign war endangered their lives and 
liberties. Then, indeed, the undiitiful sons of Great Britain 
would ily for shelter to their mother country and their father 
land, which in ptosperit]^ they now desert, though the counlry 
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that gives them support requires their support in return, or 
its most sacred institutions may perish." 

<< Those who contribute nothing to the welfare of their 
country, to the expenses of its government, to the encourage- 
ment of its manufactures, or to the maintenance of its poor, 
would little deserve to be pitied should any sudden revolution 
throw them on the bounty of those countries which they 
lifcve long preferred to their own," added Lady Laura. 
« There should be a tax on all absentees, and one especially 
of ten per cent, for the exportation of an heiress like JVGss 
Manwaxiag. Indeed I almost think that no girl with above 
£10,000, should ever be allowed to learn French, as ^im 
almost inevitably becomes fascinated by some foreigner, who 
wanders with her among ruins, criticises pictures, sings Ital- 
ian songs, and devours pic-nics in the Coliseum, or on the top 
Mount Vesuvius," , . 

**I should like to know," said I, " suppose all the wonders 
of art and nature on the Continent could be brought by 
steam to England, and dotted round within a mile of London, 
whether we should spend much of our time in visiting the 
Vatican, the Tribune, the Falls of Niagara, and the Dresden 
Gallery." 

** If a shilling had to be given every time — ^the sum we 
pay for every sight in England, from a dwarf in a caravan, 
to St. Paul's itself, or the Coliseum — I doubt whether xnany 
would frequent them," replied Lord Charles. << A p^ect 
craze for perpetual motitti has s^zed the present generation, 
who run •very where to berrow i^rits, and forget themselves. 
They ought to remember that in Holy Scripture the floil 
tramiler who ' wftit to and fro on the earth' was Satan. 
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The next, I think, was Cain. To punish any one in the 

present day, we must * not force him to wander, but confine 

him at home.* " 

<< We consider it a g^eat misfortime," observed Lady 

Laura, ** if any person loses either of his five senses, but 
there is one sense worth all the five, which is apt to be par- 
alyzed abroad — a sense of duty and of religion. There, all 
is pageantry — ^the mere pageantry of devotion; as weU as 
the pageantry of happiness, but where is the reality of either ! 
Not certainly in forgetfiilness of that country and of those 
.ties to which God appointed each individual, and which 
none could frivolously abandon, if they felt as they ought, 
that the duties of life are more than life itself" 

** No young lady now thinks her education fiLuished or her 
happiness begmi, till she has been abroad," added Lord 
Charles. ^< But a continental education seems an experi- 
ment how much the feelings of nature can be superseded by 
the acquirements of art— ^how, by a few filigree accomplish- 
ments, she can add to the gayety of our gayest hours, ra^er 
than how to. soothe the inevitable trials of a probationary 
life — ^trials which men are to sufier, in order that they may 
be disciplined for. eternity— trials in which man's power of 
endurance shall be tested to the utmost, and in which his 
best earthly support should be derived from the Christian 
sympathy of those he loves." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It is not the tear at this moment shed 

When the turf is but newly laid o'er her, 

Tfiat oan tell how beloved was the soill th^t^s fled, 

Nor how deep in oar hearts we depk^e her. 

f 

'Tis the tear thro' many a, long day wept, 
Thro' a life by her loss all shaded, 
'Tis the sad remembrance fondly kept, 
When all lighter griefs have faded. 

MOORB 

Never was any event in life more sudden, more unlooked- 
for, more deeply to be deplored, by our father, and all whose 
chief happiness was derived from her, than the death, in her 
fiftieth year, of our beloved and inestimable mother. It fell 
like a thunder-bolt on the happiest of homes. Lady Laura 
was one of the first victims to an epidemic fever, then 
raging most fatally in London, which swept whole families 
tb the grave, and her constitution, never robust, had lately 
been much undermined by feverish attacks, though the idea 
of real illness or serious danger never intruded on our thoughts, 
till the delirium, '^hich lasted many days, rendered her in- 
sensible. 

My grief, great as it was, continued ad firesh and vivid 
when years had passed over me, as in its earliest anguish, 
for every subsequent hour of life has been clouded by that 
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sorrow which never can be exceeded, and never forgotten. 
Truly, indeed, ii it said, that we can but once lose a mother ; 
and such a mother few ever had to lose. Time itself has 
only served to deepen my grief, not to destroy it. Our 
parents and relatives of an older generation feel for us with 
an afiection far more indulgent than that which any one 
may afterward expect from his contemporaries and succ^te- 
ors. Yes ! there is unspeakable tenderness in the sympathy 
of the old for the young, and who can express that of i^ 
mother for her children ? She remembers, when all others 
have forgotten, the days of our helpless infancy, the years of 
our joyous childhood, and she has anxiously foreseen the 
stormy clouds that gather over our maturer years. The old, 
with all the experience of a lifetime, look upon themselves 
and each other as nearly done with the trials of life ; 
they have learned to ** battle with their agony ;** they have 
been taught, perhaps, to seek help from God ; and it seema 
to all around a matter of course, that they must sufier, and 
sorrow, and even die ; but to a mother her children seem 
always young, and when they are overtaken by untimely 
afflictioui it is from her that they can rely on that unbounded 
sympathy, which in after-life they must never more expect. 
In all my subsequent existence, when the little nothings of 
our daily life too keenly interested me, when I have felt too 
much excited with joy, or depressed with sorrow^ I could 
always bring back a solemn composure to my spirit by re-, 
peating to myself these mournful words, " My mother is no 
more.'* Yes ! she has perished from the earth ; but, for 
my comfort, it was from the earth only, and every day since 
has lessened the period of our separation ; every vanishing 
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hour diminishes the value of time, and increase that of 
eternity ! She, during that interval, awaits in blessedness 
and peace our approaching reunion, while I struggle onward, 
through thorns and briers, through temptations and trials, 
thrilling to suiibr all things, as they come, provided only I 
reach the same goal at last that she did then — ^the way 
matters little, if the end be blessed. 

Overpowering as the grief was of that memorable hour, 
Hill a feeling paramount to all others arose even then in my 
heart, and influenced my whole subsequent life. It was a 
fervent wish to become the comfort and support of my broken- 
hearted father, who seemed to grow old in a day, prostrated 
by this unexpected sorrow, like a field of grain laid by the 
storm. Far the first time in my life I beheld him utterly 
bewildered and helpless. It shook my very soul with grief 
to see one, always till now so strong-minded, so equal to 
every emergency in life, bowed down beneath the weight of 
his calamity, and reduced to the very weakness of a child. 
His was that silent, tearless agony, which dries up the very 
heart. He scarcely spoke, but every feature of his face, and 
I might say, every limb of his body, was enervated with 
grief. When I first spoke to my father, in words of heart- 
felt afiection, and of religious consolation, he took my hand 
in his own, and answered me in a voice of indescribable an- 
guish, yet of the deepest solenmity, saying, " Jane, my dear 
child, I am i^illing to take any com&rt that God may settd. 
The best I have remaining in this world is from your afiec- 
tion. I should be unworthy of this life, and unfit for an- 
other, if I were to repine ; yet this blow has so stunned my 
senses that I ean not coileci them. My mind is like a 
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biDken tsistenif— the irvry rudiments of thought have left me. 
SajT all that occura to you. The CQzmnonest reflections seem^ 
new to my scattered senses, and the vetry sound of your voice 
is soothing/' 

From this time there was an entire change in Lord 
Charles' habits, for it was long indeed before he felt able to 

* encounter even the kindness and sympathy of our best friends* 
and thez0fi>re he shunned all society, instead of, as formerly, 
enjoying it My father had often expressed the opinion 
which he now acted upon, that those who enter into general 
company are bound to control all extremes of emotion, and 
to take in some degree the tone of those with whqm they 

^ associate ; therefore till he felt sure of being able to do so, he 
would not be visible. He dreaded any thing in- the nature of 
a scene,' for there is a modesty in real giief that ferbids dis- 
play, and can not bear the gaze of a stranger. As those who 
are sneering from pain of body, retire from the sight of all 
but their immediate family, my father withdrew his own 
wounded spirit within the sanctuary oi home, where it be- 
oame the chief ol^ect of life, with both Car<^ne and myself, 
to shbld him from every trial, and to cause him all the com- 

, fort in our power. 

We made ourselves alternately the companion of his walks, 
and every time he opened the door of oqr sitting room to 
e^ter, we had an ol^ct of interest in trpng to think of any 
resource by which a countenance so beloved and so touchingly 
* expressive of mouffnful resignation might yet be cheered. No 
moroseness lurked in his nature to discourage our efiorts. 
Though his ffsulehad forever lost all its cheerfulness, yet 
' there was a benefieent expression of kindness in <my father's 
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look and maaner, -which told me as plainly as words could 
have done, that while his own earthly happiness was ennded', 
he could not willingly cast a cloud upon 'burs. He spoke 
oflen — very often to us of our mother. It was his greatest 
•solace and delight to do so. My fiB^heysaid ouq day that, 
' after he had himself departed this Hie, he wished afid desired 
rto be remembered and talked of by us all as an albsent but ** 
still attached friend, who. would have rejoiced iii. our joy 
afid- mourned in our sorrow. He truly remarked that, if it 
be an object with those who live £)r the public to gain 
public fame, there is also a domestia fame due to those who 
have deserved our afifeetionate remembrance — ^not the morbid 
ibeling fit only fol: a heathen, that shuns the very nime of , 
those who aci gone, or mentions it only as a source of an- 
guish, but that Christian remembrance which associates the 
{>ast with the future, and can speak of the dead, as of those 
« not lost but gone before." ' ' * ' 

" Where true excellence is the 'subject of regret, there - 
is justice in affliction, there is duty in lamentation, 'ther6 
is luxury in woe." With what depth of emotion have I 
heard my father repeat to himself, in his beautifully modu- 
lated voice, which quivered with emotion, these towelling 
and appropriate lines, 

" We have liv'd and lovM together 
'thio' many changing years^ / 

We have shared each other's gladness 
?• And wept each other's tears. , ••' 

* . "I have never known a sorrow 

That was long unsooth'd by thee^ 
' For thy smile could make a suQuner, ] 

Where darkness ejse would be." 






• 
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All our plans in life having been long postpoRed ky the 
death of our mother ; two years elapsed duving which my 
mind, naturally cheerful and fall of hope, at length regaiaed 
some of its former elasticity, so that we became once more 
a band of happy brothers and sisters, united heart and hand 
in every projeot of happiness. Edward, Robert, and Caro- 
line were full of plans and expectations of future aggrand- 
izement, every brighter anticipation of which my sanguine 
spirit assisted to paint and decorate. Each of their young 
and aspiring minds was tken filled with a sketch of some 
brilliant futurity in which he was to act the principal part, 
and of which my father and I were to be the delighted 
gpeetaton when the curtain which had hitherto vailed their 
merits from the public eye, should at last be raised. Caro- 
line gradually mingled herself again with the great world, 
and from the vortex of fashionable- society in every difficulty 
flew to me for comfort, as I had an unlimited fund of sym- 
pathy to answer her greatest demand. In the strictest con- 
fidence she imparted to me all the vicissitudes of life and 
feeling which must inevitably fall to the share of a young 
girl whose birth and beauty were so far above most of those 
with whom she associated, and her fortune as far beneath 
them. 

Caroline's endless perplexity about getting invitations to 
parties, or tickets to concerts, borrowing a friend's carriage, 
and fastening herself upon an unwilling chaperon, might 
have damped the energy of any young lady ; and I have 
seen her often with a face ef as much care and sorrow 
about the loss of an escort to some place of entertainment, 
as might have done for the most serious misfortune. Truly 
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a lii» «f anmflement is no Bineenre, aud tlie share 1 took in 
aS CaraUne'a weftstng anxieties and barning mortifieatioitf 
considerably cooled the ardor with which I might otherwise 
have wished to accompany her into those brilliant scenes. 
I, was glad to be trusted so confidentiallyi and happy inde^ 
if my utmost ingenuity coal^ suggest any source of gratifica* 
tioB to her, or to.-any of those I loVed and lired for, but she 
ga^e me an early insight into the rougher side of great 
society, which showed wh2(,t a struggle it is to all, and 
what \a life*and*death affair it Is to those who place their 
hai^iuess on rising in it to eminence. 

My own gayest holiday hours were spent at Asheourt 
Abbey, a fine old place, about five miles fi:om town, and 
beautifully situated on the Thames, wh^e my mother's old 
friend uid cousin Lady Asheourt often invited us, having 
fortunately for me seen or faneied that I resembled a 
daughter of her own^ recently deceased. Wliten the heart 
is filled with the cherished image of one we have loved and 
lost, how oflen do we trace a likeness which others can not 
see, and how dear is every association that restores that 
countenance to our memory ! Lord Asheourt never eould 
perceive the resemblancei but was as kind as if he had, and 
in his splendid place I seemed, for many years afterward, 
to have two fathers and two homes. Esteemed as he was 
fi)r his worth) and admired >for his talents, Lord Ashcourt's 
chief delight in life consisted in the most unbounded hospi^ 
tality, of which I often now had the happiness to partake ; 
and Lord Charles laughingly alleged that in one season he 
had invited to his house << all England, part of Scotland, 
several from Ireland, and a few from the colonies." 

E - 
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Ashcourt Abbey bad always been a show^hottte^ aiid oii# 
of tbe most magnifioent near London. It was indeed, ui 
tbe Russian monarch said^ when he fifst saw AMbaoxxtt 
Abbey, << like a dfeam in st«»e/'. and all that I e^nat imiW 
of earthly grandeur was within those walls. Thete stmn* 
gers flocked with ddighted dmosity & recall tiie old historic 
eal associations with which it is oonnectetf, and to wandei^ 
£)r hours amidst its noble old trees and ancestral halli. 
Like a vision of fairy land to me was my first introduotieft 
to that gigantic park and those noble trees, th^ sjdendid 
rooms surrounded with mirrors, the blazing lights reflected 
on erery side, the troops of servants, and the rapid sooces- 
sion of gay, animated vintors wko arrived in hordes, and 
who seemed to live only for luxury and amusemeat. Th# 
very word ''economy," which I had beett accustomed to 
mingle with every ^joyment, and even with every oecnpa- 
tion of my frugal life, seemed here utterly extinguished, and 
I who had been taught conscientiously to empby every hour 
of every day, discovered that here, time was as little valued 
as money, and wasted as if it were given only, like the toys 
of childhood, merely for diversion. 

When I saw so many people living as if their hours were 
as unlimited as their gold, and a much heavier weight upoa 
their hands, I could not but think what a desirable plan it 

might be if a sinking fund could be established of €kl the long 

« 

hours men do not know what to do with, and the surplus 
divided among those who could well employ forty-eight hours 
a day if they had them. What a Saving ai good useful time 
it would make. If men could buy time, what a price some 
would give for it, and how cheaply others would let it go ! 
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How strange and imnatural it seemed to me when first I 
heard in the forenoon, for hours together, the striking of the 
balls at a*t)illiard-table. In the morning, Lord Ashcourt 
'played at chess, while his more juvenile guests amused 
themselves with battle-door and shuttle-cock, bagatdUe or 
billiards, and in thef^ evexnng, with our spirits well worn, 
though not quite exhausted^ we were summoned to round 
games of every description, or to cards. My 3^ung fancy 
was dazzled for but a short time by the glare of so much 
gayety and magnificence. I); was, while the novelty lasted, 
bat an imitation of happiness, wanting reality : it played 
round the head, but came not to the heart. My own real 
existence, m^ joys and my sorrows, were nothing to those 
with whom I associated, and it was an unspeakable rest to 
both body and mind, after some of my longest and gayest 
visits to Ashcourt Abbey, where I had, like all vmtors, to 
adopt the ways, the hours, and the amusements of others, to 
return home, where I could feel that I really belonged to 
myself, and whete I shared not merely in the amusements, 
but also in the afiections of all around me. 









CHAPTER X. 

Oh I cast thou not 
Afleotion from thee — ^m this bitter world, 
Hold to thy heart this only treasure fast, 
Watch — guard it — suffer not a breath to dim 
The bright gem's purity. 

TufE wore away, and one by one my merry, joyous com- 
panions were transplanted to other homes. Edward and 
Robert obtained, with much difficulty, and as a prodigious 
concession from some of our great relations, strong recom- 
mendations to the authorities in India, where Lord Charles, 
having no better prospects for the^m. at home, or rather, no 
prospects at all, felt obliged, in obedience to our grandfather's 
intention, to send them. 

The heart knoweth its own bitterness, and the grief suf- 
fered by my father at parting with both his '* boys," was 
known only to himself. He would not damp the ardor of 
their ambition by the betrayal of his own feelings, when he 
saw them full of high anticipation and sanguine hope, but to 
me he opened his heart, confessing with what bitter regret 
he listened to the congratulations of his friends on the good 
fortune of providing so easily for both my brothers. 

'< It must be, and this is all I can do for them," he said. 
•« I would be wrong to repine, even if I am left alone, pro- 
vided my children be prosperous ; yet how sad does it ap- 
pear, that after spen^qg ,£jp. iqiic^ pf my own life in prepar- 
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ing them for the world, all their experience of it must hegin 
80 far from myself. The greater events of their career will 
of course be communicated to me, hut the lesser details of 
every-day life which make up the sum of human happiness 
or misery, must be forever unknown to their father. Yes ! 
they are now to suffer and to enjoy, without my participa- 
tion. The sorrows they shall mourn over and the pleasures 
they shall rejoice in, are no longer mine as well as theirs, 
and the evening of my days shall be uncheered by their 
presence, but I must quench all sorrow, and resign myself 
to the total rupture of our once cheerful circle : let them 
only be happy, and I ask no more." 

When Lord Charles took leave of my brothers, his coun- 
tenance was pale^ as death, but his manner perfectly calm ; 
and never can I forget the earnestness with which he spoke 
to them, saying, '< I have endeavored, my dear boys, to fit 
you for the enjoyment of life, here and hereafter— whatever 
has been wanting on my part, may God forgive, and make 
it up to you by his own far better teaching. I am thorough- 
ly convinced that the great secret of happiness consists in 
laying a foundation of solid religion, and in choosing some 
distinct object to be pursued during life with ceaseless dili- 
gence. Whether it be knowledge, usefolness, influence, or 
any other allowable pursuit, let it be actively sought ; yet no 
man in life is more to be pitied than he, who having attained 
his utmost wishes, has nothing more to seek, who desires 
nothing, who attempts nothing, who cares for nothing, and 
at last becomes good for nothing.'* 

" Well do I remember," answered Edward, «* how eager 
I was when a boy, to obtain my first watch, but not long 
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after tlw prae liftd been secuted, I acarody cased to take tlxe 
trouble of windiBg it up." 

<<Tnii^" replied Lord Charles, "aad you see Sir Adam 
Haroovrt^ aftor ependkig time and money in building bimself 
a house, no sooner saw it completed than he has gone abroad, 
the ^aymeat being over when the progress ceased. I trust 
thftt yott will eee much of the best society, and make ^e 
best use of it A soUtary man is toadied and jEattered by 
his own imagination into orer'^stimating himaelf, and under- 
estimatiBg all others. Take every opportunity of gaining 
BOW information, and of imparting it, of studying mankind, . 
and of benefiting them. No man bas a right to lire entire- 
ly lor himself or to withdraw a link from the chain of man- 
kind; and mea keep their faculties much longer bright and 
active in society than in solitude. Those who live like a 
flbdl-firii aleoie become in general very positive and vexy in- 
difiereot to the ifoelings of others, great eaters and sleepers, 
and talk or think of little eke but their own health or afiairs. 
Believe mio, no li& can be pleasing to God that is not useful 
to man ; tbere&re the most insignificant of human beings 
must never &r a moment imagine ho may live in vain. The ^ 
very weeds of the field have Iheir uses ; and each of you 
ahould adE himself often, for what purpose he was creat- 
ed, imd whether he fulfills the true end of hi£ being to the 
glory of Grod and the good of all men. In parting with you 
both, my own work on earth seems nearly done. Whether 
we meet again in this world or not, I appoint you, my sons, 
to that meeting in the presence of our Maker, for which I 
trust we are all preparing. May God's blessing go with you 
where yon go, and remain with us where we stay.*' He held 
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out his band to «ach, aad etrug^led for some moments with 
his feelings, but unable any longer to control them, he burst 
into tears, aod hurried oat of the room. That day we saw 
him no more. 

The ever ready congratulations of our friends were soon 
again ringing in my &ther*s ears. Caroline had gained the 
aiiections of Philip Meredith, a rising young barrister at 
Dublin, to whom she was, on a short acquaintance, about to 
be united, and though, in their straitened circumstances, 
Lord Charles felt some cause of anxiety, yet on this occasion, 
his consent was given more cordially, because much more 
hopefully, than to Lord Plinlimmoa. 

*' The wide world is before you, and a very narrow pur^,'* 
observed my iather, with a look of parental anxiety to Caro- 
line. '< I long experienced with yo^r mother that wc could 
be happy on very little ; and you might be, as I greatly 
fear £liza oould testify, jauserable on a great deal. 

" We fthall see,*' replied my sister, with her usual joyous 
Ifiugh. *'Two poor people marrying should become rich, as 
you loiow two negatives make an affirmative. People always 
contrive to scramble on somehow. At every wedding you 
Bee a candage^and-four in readiness, a trousseau invariably 
forthcoming, and a wedding-cake. An oat cake is perhaps 
all that I can afibrd ! Some good-natured friend has 
generally iin old, half-^fumi&hed country-house to lend for 
the honey-moon, and after that, I never hear of any worse 
fate to a happy couple who mairy^ on nothing, than their 
shrinking into rather a small house in some side street oSl 
Portman-square, or, at the wry worst, they go abroad and 
are heard of no mor^ i, therefbre we may hope that they 
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exist, ever afterward, in perfi»ct happinesB under an Italian 
sky/' 

<* Well, dear Caroline," replied Lord Charles, cheerfully, 
« sinoe yout choice is made, keep up a good heart upon it 
always, and a good temper wiU also be not amiss. I oflen 
think if a young man were told, when selecting his compan- 
ion for life, that he might choose a certain proportion of either 
beauty or good temper, how much he might naturally prefer 
that the first should predominate ; but as time wore on, 
after the honey-moon closed, or perhaps, long be£)re then, 
he would willingly allow much of the good looks to vanish, 
in exchange for a larger allowance of good temper. Few 
men," he added with a sigh, " ever met with so large a pro- 
portion of both united as I did ; and if my Caroline imitates 
her mother, Philip Meredith will not have to regret, for 'a 
single day or hour, his choice." 

I alone remained now, the cherished object of interest and 
affection to the best of parents — the only drawback, in the 
estimation of Lady Ashcourt and our many friends, to his 
success in becoming emancipated from the burden of family 
cares. With deep emotion, my father, after he had led 
Caroline as a bride to the carriage, returned, and clasped 
me, his last remaining child, in his arms, saying, in accents 
broken with emotion, « You are my only comfort now. 
Stay with me, Jane ! and yet whatever is for your good 
shall be for mine. I desire only to see you happy ; and if 
ever you can be happier with another than with me, you 
stall not h^ar of one selfish regret." 

My heart swelled with a new emotion of gratified affec- 
tion, when I thought that on me now devolved the power 
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and the duty iofmfilmg vaj &Uiear happy> and that all the 
responsibility which had once been shu^ by so many will- 
ing tk^ms^VLi», i^U for the futuxe upon m^ atone. Never 
was a parent mor^ fondly^ xoore deyotedly, and more deserv- 
edly loved than my venerated father, to whom I resolved 
from h^M^eforth to dedicate my whole eidstence, and with 
this object in view, I bad a motive for every aation, an oc- 
' eupation for every moment When I passed at night the 
door of his irpom, I frequently paused and o&red up a prayer 
to God, that I might be made a blessing to him, returning 
fervent thanks at the same time that his life and health were 
yet prolonged ; but wh^ I reached my own apartment, how 
sad and solitary did it now appear, and how carefully did I 
avert my eyes from the two little white beds in which my 
sisters had formerly slept. 

It was long indeed before, in our silent and deserted home, 
I ^eased to fancy the gay laugh of my brothers yet resound- 
ing in the entrance-hall, or Caroline's light footstep on the 
stair, while she caroled a song, or called mc by name to ex- 
ecute somp of the hundred ' and one errands perpetually 
inv4Mited by thoeie who Iiave a willing messenger always at 
hand. My occupations, however, were now rapidly increas- 
ing at home, as Lord Charles's sight had become greatly 
impaired, so that he could scarcely read, and it became my 
duty to enliven him with muaic and conversation, or to let 
him hear the letters of his absent ehildren. The deep in- 
terest which he felt in their contents rendered the task a 
delightful one, and I used sometimes to amuse mpelf with 
thinking if a shop could be opened in which the customers 
might buy letters from those they love^ what a price would 
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Eometimes be given, and how extravagant on that point our 
kind father would have been. 

It Beemed still an established fact in the conviction of our 
friend, Lady Ashcoort, that I must be a heavy care on the 
bands of my father, while the distant prosperity of my absent 
sisters must of course be to him a subject of incessant enjoy- 
ment ; thecgfore she pressed me constantly to visit her at the 
Abbqr- In the estimation of Lady Ashcourt any person 
unmarried was only the half of a whole. She gloried in 
kef own extraordinary skill as a match-maker, and was evi- 
dently oenvinced that the best way of rendering my father 
happy for life would be, if, though her instrumentality, I left 
him in a carriage-and-four, perhaps, like my sisters, never, or 
very seldom to return. 

*' But,'* said I, in ua^vmr to her very kind entreaties 
one day that my visit to Ashcourt Abbey might be pro- 
ionged, which she accompanied by a dissertation on the 
eligibility of whatever match might first be ofi(|^, " much 
as I like to come here, and to stay while you so kindly 
wish it, yet I have no wish altogether to leave my own happy 
home and my kindest of parents. t[ I am not of very great 
use to him, I can at leait pick up his spectacles when they 
fall," 

Lord Ashcourt was equally partial to me, and unwilling 
to let me go.* With him I had become an established favor- 
ite, on account of my buoyant spirits and keen delight in all 
his favorite old stories. He called me his <' receiver-gen- 
eral,'* on account of the ready laugh with which I welcomed 
liis jests ; and many of his visitors were surprised that the 
aged peer, who was in general a man of proud and stately 
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nuumor, should so frequently relax with me from the almost 
repulsive dignity of his habitual address. 

I was myself astonished sometimes to find how, uncheicked 
by the consciousness of Lord Ashcourt's age and rank, or of 
the awe and reverence which he inspired in all others, I 
used to jest wiUi him in these my juvenile days ; bul the 
certainty of his regard, and long experience of ^is kindkiess, 
gave me perfect confidence, that with him* and La^f Ash- 
court I could neither say nor do wrong. Thei^are persons 
of a jealous and suspicious teoflper, whose utmost .experienee 
of past kindness never leaves them to trust implkai^y in the 
continued good intentions of their friendii ; but I felt assured 
that my own gratitude was not xopre permanently established 
than their regard. Lord Ashcourt seemed t^ consider it a 
personal injury one day when ke found that I was discussing^ 
with Lady Ashcourt a project for my returning hopits. 
^* What do you want th^re ?" he asked me, in a tone of ' 
good-humored jocularity. *J Have you not beaux enough or 
amusements enough here ? Why have you tired of us all 
so soon ?" 

'* Perhaps I am afraid of being too happy — of becoming 
quite spoiled for my own quiet little tke-d-tete home." 

"Then wait till you find a better home for yourself; 
and to judge from appearances that will not be very 
long." 

Lord Ashcourt contracted his features into a sly expres- 
sion of comic humor, and placed his finger on his lips as an 
intimation that he would keep the secret, adding in an under 
tone, " I know of at least one in this room who is dying for 
you to remain." 
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''Tbcai be^ittt die ! Xf I con not ttaj to please fcm, no 
one else could have a ohauce." 

I Muiled when liis ^e became direeied to Sir Ernest 
Groffdon* an nnoomctoaa object of Lady Adicourt'a maaoBu- 
vres Sat me, vho 4rtood at some dietanoe prapaxing lus flnte 
to peifonn onr uanal duet. He had been irsry adroitly 
placed next me at dinner daring several preTbas days, when 
vre had kept up & laug^ung, lively dialogue, urithout our hav- 
ing fi^parently a feeling or a seniiment in common, and we 
weve about to part aa we had met, I believai, with total 
indifference. To my land old friend's little gossiping hint, 
therefore, I lent an inatteniive ear, and left him to prepaie 
ibr retttflning to ti» duties of home. 



Sweet Memory, Rafted by thy geatle gede, 
Oft up the stream of Time I turn my sail 
To view the fairy-hannts of long-lost hoars^ 
Blest with (ar greener shades, far sweeter flowers. 

RoaiS0. 



». CHAPTER XL 

'i 

'Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Xyxa coming, and look brighter when we acme. 

Bybon. 

If my boiiored father ever allowed huoaself to have a favor- 
ito in his "family^ it had always been ipyself, ftnd there seemed 
no bounds now to his indulgent afiection. He saw in me 
the happiest and most light-hearted being on the ^arth, who 
felt no care but to fulfill, ot rather to uitioipate all his wishes, 
and he was amused es well as pleased in by-gone days at 
my transports wh^ first jHTomoted from the sohool-room, 
to that very small drawing-room, where hitherto it had al- 
ways been ^e of my happiest privileges ta spend an hour. 

In spte of Iiady Ashoourt's whispered remark, that it 
would be a ^reat relief and coBtfert when I was ^boally dis- 
posed of, I still persisted in obstinjitely believing that I 
should be an aotuaJL-^loss at homo imd an irreparablo blank 
to my father. Often has mf heart been melted with emo- 
tion, when I have imagined him in solitary infirmity, with 
not one companicm, if I were removed by death or marriage, 
to watch over his declining years. My pillow has been 
drenched with actual tears sometimes, wh^ an imaginary 
picture appeared before' my fiuiey of my kind-hearted parent 
in age and in lonely desolation without me. No such fears 
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intraded, howeyer, into the thoughts of my friend Lady 
Ashcourt, who considered that parents should live and feel 
only for the prosperity of their children, << It is their duty," 
she remarked, *' and even a pleasing one, to forward, as I 
myself have done, cotUe qwi coute, the fortmies of my family, 
and with Spartan firmness to sacnfioe, without reserve or 
regret, my own domestic ties, dear and precious as they may 
be, for the promotion of my children's worldly interests." 

As both Eliza and Caroline had been strikingly beautiful. 
Lord Charles was much in the habit of lecturing us all in- 
discriminately on the perils of beauty. He was anxiously 
desirous that our minds should be fortified in good time, 
against the inroads of vanity ; but the experience of one ball 
did more to ward ofi* any excess of conceit than all he could 
say. I soon became convinced, from lamentable experience, 
that nothing but parental partiality could suggest any appre- 
hension that in a London season any young girl with neither 
fortune nor introductions, could become greatly dazzled by 
her own position. In all my fiither's well-intended warn- 
ings, not to be spoiled by the admiration which must inevit- 
ably fidl to my share, his own civilities on the subject were 
greater than any I was likely to encounter elsewhere. 

It makes me smile now with indulgent pity for my former 
self, to remember how imporfant then seemed such trifles, 
now but as bubbles on the rushing stream, which has long 
since swept away on its tide, into almost utter oblivion, 
scenes, and thoughts and feelings, once so engrossing. How 
vividly do I now recollect my first ball I The new dress pre- 
sented to me for the occasion, by Lord Ashcourt ; Lady 
Ashcourt's last touches tp the dnqpery before I left the 
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draMring-room ; Lord Charles's injunctions 1^ Mrs. Howard, 
my chaperon, not to let me dance too much nor stay too 
late ; and the jesting anticipations of all three respecting 
my d&but, which they had not a doubt would be brilliant ! 

Yes ! I recall that scene as if it had been but yesterday, 
my own undoubting confidence of perfect felicity, the daz- 
zling glare of lights as I entered, the confusion of sounds, 
the deafening music, the clamor of a hundred tongues, the 
vociferation of my own name at the door, and my almost 
mortified surprise at the matter-of-course reception given me 
by our hostess. Lady Clifford, who neither knew nor cared 
that this was my first and only ball. Amidst the swelling 
tide of arrivals, Lady Clifibrd became immediately after- 
ward unconscious of my presence, and I, who had almost 
fancied that those around would be aware of the novelty of 
my emotions, and ready to sympathize in them — ^I, who 
had been assured that my white dress ornamented with 
water-lilies, would fascinate all eyes, and that the multitude 
of my partners would be my only perplexity — ^I soon found 
myself jostled with Mrs. Howard into the obscurest recess 
of the ball-room, alike unnoticed and unknown. No con- 
flicting partners were impatiently desirous to ofier them- 
selves, but there I had ample leisure to observe, as if from 
a side-box at the theatre, the whirling^ mass of strangers 
around. Every body seemed intimate with every body, all 
happy to meet and. not very sorry to part ; greetings were 
exchanged, civilities paid, partners changed in rapid suc- 
cession ; and gradually, as the novelty of my surprise wore 
ofiT, a sense of solitary insignificance began to oppress my 
mind. 
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A ball k a miaiatiure of life kaaK Mrith itfi prnpeiitioi 
and advemties, its sooceaaes and duMppointaeinls, its ahort- 
lired joys, and its mucli mose frequent inor1ifioati<mB. If 
the care-worn hearts of all could be as u&yailed as the 
smiling iaoes, how ill-matohed would they seem! and if 
there were a visible thermometer 'A) disclose the actual de- 
gree <^ cheerfulness in each person's mind, how unexpected 
would be the general disclosure, for there are in a ball-room, 
sometimes, tragedies as deep as any on the stage, but they 
«.re acted under a vail of cheerfulness, which no eye ever 
penetrates. 

It is one great secret of haf^iness, not to be exclusively 
occupied with ourselves and our own affiurs, as a proof of - 
which I found, while admiring others, perfect contentment 
in the consciousness of being unadmired myseIC and ex- 
perienced the greatest 4elight while cheerfiilly witnessing, 
as a mere looker-on, so gay a sc^ne. I felt that my mind 
had been formed for better things than to envy others thw 
more brilliant enjoyments, yet my feelings were far difierent 
indeed from those that sparUed within me on entering the 
room, till at length tiiey' became gradually sobered down 
almost into sadness. 

I smiled then, and could smile yet, to remember how my 
sense of humiliation was completed when our very good- 
humored host. Sir Henry Clifford, who had evidently com- 
passionated &r some minutes my state of suspended anima- 
tion, led up to me a shy, unwilling bc^, in a jacket, with 
whom he proposed that I should dance. Sir Henry at the 
same time explained that he would gladly have become my 
partner himself, had he not unfortunately attempted a reel 
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Uie week before, and broken the tendon AchUlu an accident 
which I believe invariably occurs to elderly gentlemen, when 
afler a long interval, they relapse into dancing. When I 
perceived the bald head and snow-white whiskers of that 
very good-natured Sir Henry, it seemed that I should have 
been most unreasonable to expect any explanation whatever 
of his unwillingness ot inability to dance, but I received his 
apology as gravely as it was made. ^ 

Such little incidents seemed then to have an importance 
which appears to me now almost incredible. How true ft 
is that we do indeed << die daily." The events, once all in 
all to our happiness, become indifierent ; the fnends formerly 
'dearest to our afiectic»is are gone ; the amusements which 
filled up the measure of our enjoyment bec(»ne tedious ; the 
mortifications which seemed like death itself are only laugh- 
ed at ; the hopes we lived for are extinct, and every thing 
changes around and within us, tiU we seem strangers even 
to our former selves. Yesterday and last year are now no 
more mine to spend again, but I am as much dead to them 
as I shall be to my whole past life when I am laid in the 
grave. An old fable relates that there is a paradise in which 
the spirits of departed men exist only so long as they are 
remembered and lamented on earth. The good and great» 
who immortalized themselves in the memories of mankind, 
are supposed to enjoy there a perpetual youth, and even 
those who survive in the recollection of only a single in- 
dividual have a precarious existence while that one recollec- 
tion lasts ; but in such a case, how ntany, like that kind 
old Sir Henry Clifibrd, would now have been indebted to 
my memory for their last lingering glimpse of existence. 
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I now mingled very generally, for some time, in society, 
efaiefly at Ashcourt Abbey, where my rec^tion was always 
more than kind. With good4nimor and unbroken spirits, 
I became generally popular, and though there were acknowl- 
edged beauties, and richly endowed heiresses, who seemed 
to possess a more brilliant position, yet I would very un- 
willingly have exchanged with any one of the number. 
Their time^ and attention were divided by too many com- 
petitors, among whom they found little time for any ex- 
tended conversation which could reach either to the head or 
heart, but I had a deeper and more lasting enjoyment wi^ 
the few who knew me well and devoted themselves to me 
frequently. It soon became well known that I felt really 
indifierent about dancing, being so well amused with eon- 
versation, that, though perfectlv willing to make up a set if 
required, I much preferred looking on, and the natural 
vivacity of my disposition never failed to gather a circle 
round one so evidently unsophisticated and so very ready to 
be pleased. 

An old author remarks that the worst book is better than 
the best conversation; but who that has experienced the 
pleasure of enlightened intercourse, wiadd agree with him, 
or would not rather testify that it is the highest and best 
source of social enjoyment, and of mental improvement ? 
While placing mysdf mind to mind, as well as face to fsuse, 
with others, and listening to their sentiments and feeUngs, 
my own were drawn out ; and when thus brought to light, 
the novelty of expressing my opinions made them often seem 
a% new to me as if they had been those of a stranger. For 
teaching humiHty, no school can be more efficacious than 
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candidly to stiidy the intelleetfl of others, as that almosit 
inTariabiy lowers our apprecUtioa of oarselves, by proring 
that every iudividoal excels us in something. Those who 
go much into society are soon taught their own level, and 
learn that moderate estimate of l&emselves which it is one 
<£ our chief Christian ..duties to cultivate, and one of ^ 
chief objects in Scripture to inculcate ; but in solitude men 
acquire almost invariaUy an overgrown opinion of their own 
talents and importance. They have no standard with which 
to compare themselves, and undoubtedly if a dwarf were to 
believe himself a giant, he might consider himself the tallest 
xaan of the age,, till he came into contact with those above 
him. 

Td me society was like a rattle to a child, full of the 
most joyous but ceaseless diversion. All the feelings and 
sensibilities of my heart were as y^t reserved for home, and 
I was unconscious of any attachment deeper or stronger 
than that which would have made me ready, willing, and 
liappy to lay down every etijoyment of existence for my best 
of par«:its. Often did Lord and Lady Asfacourt complain 
of the hesitation with which I still accepted their invitaticms 
to the AU>ey, and of the difficulty with which they induced 
me to prolong my visits. My father, lonely as he was, and 
nearly blind, evidently guessed the motive which constantly 
Irarried me home, and he facilitated my frequent departures, 
or encouraged the prolongation of my absence, with an 
indulgent kindness, which rendered me oaly the more bound 
to be considerate ibr him. How firequently, in the splendid 
circle of Ashcourt Abbey, surrounded as I was by the glitter 
and gayety of that most brilUant and fascinating society, my 
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. own imagination has been turned to the picture of my hoor 
ered father, seated at home in his solitary arm-chair, his fire 
unstirred, his newspaper unread, and his tea prepared by a. 
servant. I seemed almost to hear his sigh of melancholy 
weariness, as he withdrew at length &om the ghastly dull- 
ness of kis silent fireside, and retired to bed, ' while none 
were near to bid him a cheerful " good-night.*' 

Thoughts such as these haunted me in hours which would 
have been otherwise full of heedless enjoyment, but even then 
no sorrow moved my sympathy more than a dreaiy and soli- 
tary old age. While strangers saw in me only a light- 
hearted laughter-loving girl, and Lord Ashcourt, whose 
partiality was like that of a parent, surrounded me with 
every enjoyment that his kind heart could suggest, none 
knew or guessed that the more I was indulged and amused, 
the more did my heart reproach me with the contrast of my 
father's silent evenings at home ; therefore, again and again, 
not many days after being received with the kindest of 
welcomes at Ashcourt, did I Dreak the enticing spell, to 
hurry away amidst the half angry remonstrances of my 
very kind friends. 

If Lady Ashcourt had been my mother twice over, she 
could not have acted more afiectionately ; and as she had 
l)eside8, an amateur love of match-making in general, she 
amused herself with many plans for mo. To her active 
mind it supplied excitement, like gambling itself, to project 
matrimonial schemes, and then, suitable or unsuitable, by 
every means in her power, to bring them about. Many a 
well-laid plot she devised for me, which amused for a time 
and then disappointed her ; bat still, as the arcliitect of my 
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fbrtanes, she began the edifice again, with fresh hopes and 
fresh ipaterials. Thongh never what Lord Ashcourt called 
« flirtatious," yet I had lively spirits and aa inexhaustible 
fund of nonsense, to supply the place of conversation, most 
of which was addressed to the good old 4ord himself, in . 
whose eyes it seemed impossible for me to say or do wro^, 
as he appeared really to forget I was not his own daughter. 
_ I had always the agreeable task awarded to me of enter- 
taining any young ladies who visited at the Abbey, and this 
was an easy duty, as few things came amiss to me that 
pleased my associates ; yet nothing surprised me more than 
the very difierent styles of life chosen by those who have no 
one to control their tastes. If every living person were 
obliged, §0T one day in the year, to change his own mode of 
life with some other person oi equal independence, how. 
xmserable they all would be. The active man who delights 
in dispatching twenty letters a day, would tire intolerably, ' 
if he were forced to exchange with the idle man, who pre- 
fers playing twenty games At backgammon in a morning ; 
and the early six-in-the-morning man, who walks out to see 
the sun rise, would be miserable if obliged to change with a 
man of fashion who scarcely rises before sunset. 

In riding, walking, billiards, music, or conversation, I 
was partnerH)f-all-work to all, since each amusement in turn' 
became the object of my preference, according to the taste or 
whim of others ; and as liOrd and Lady Ashcourt retired 
during most of the morning, the house and visitors seemed 
all my own. . Brilliant as my position was thought at 
Ashcourt, and exuberant as my spirits -became there, still a 
truer and a deeper pleasure was mine when, returning to 
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ike hotne of my father, he would hniry to meet me, elasp 
me in his arms, and thank Grod that I was again restored to 
him. 

Lady Ashooort warned me etrenuonsly sometimes againsf; 
making myselt too necessary, remarking that nothing was 
more incenTeoiMit, than to be the first and sole objeet of 
any old person's afieeticms, as they are apt to beeome intol- 
erably ecdgeanie, and she admonished me to make the eesrv- 
ants do for my faiher'a personal comfort much of what I 
sow did myself. Lady Ashcourt was in the habit of des* 
eanting largely on the advantage of clubs, in relieviiig 
ladies from the tedious ta^ of araoang those who are 
not amusable, tlbe idle gentlemen <^ a drawing-room, and 
she advised me, if possible, to throw Lord C^arlefr more imd 
more on his own resources. 

" Really, my dear Jane, you are spoiling him," she said 
one day in a tone of good-humored remonstrance, when I had 
declined accompanying her to an evening ooao^. *• Yomr 
fire-side life at home is like that of an old woman at eighty. 
We have but one life to live upon the earth, and no duty 
can bind you to sacrifice in this way, aU your, joufh, jmd 
the beauty of your girlhood. Could not Lord Charles's -valet 
read aloud to him in the newspapers?*' 

« Yes ! but who is to discuss all the news with my fatim ? 
Who would know what are the events which give him 
pleasure or pain. He ean live, but he can not anjoy life 
wi^out me. Dear Lady Ashcourt, my kindest of all firiendSi 
if you could rememb^ my father as I do!^ — ^brilliant, spirits 
within, and a joyous -circle around him, my mother antici- 
pating his every want, and his children watching his every 
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look— -yoti would oease to wonder that now, when I seo him 
helpless and alone, struggling to bear with eheerfulnesB the 
remembrance of what has been and the reality of what is, n«i' 
pleasure seems to me worth the name c(Mnpared to that of 
gnring him consolation.*' 

" Well, my dear ! lire like a parrot chained to its pereh, 
if yotr please, but be assured the old are mudi better wbekz 
£>rced to exert themselves, and not to hang like a dead weight 
on the^honlders of the young. I see many old people now 
"V^ho have nothing earthly to do but to Bit all day wondering 
what o'clock it is ! If yon accustom Lord Charles to be 
read to, and walked with, and thought for so assiduously, 
what is he to do when yon marry, as of course you must. 
With so many admirers, do you mean to refuse them all ?" 

" In truth, Lady Ashcourt, I may re^se all who have ever 
proposed to me, without once having to say, no ; but if any 
gentleman were so forward as to make me an ofier, perhaps 
that would be the safest plan ! I see married people who had 
much better have let it alone. It is said, you know, that 
married people should be happy if they can, and single peo- 
ple eftn be happy if they will." 

" No, BO ! think better of it, and go with me to the con- 
cert to-night," pursued Lady Ashcourt. " People, who shall 
foe nameless, are anxious fi>r you to enliven our party, and 
I shall arrange the plan with Lord Charles, who can make 
no diflScidty." 

" He certainly would not, but that i« the very reason why 
I must consider him. My father's spirits were evidently low 
this morning, though he did his best to conceal that from 
me. No, my dear Lady Asbeourt, co«t what it may, and 
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it costs me a great deal, I can not and must not go. Yon 
ofier me inducements that might overcome a stronger head 
or heart than mine, bat I ought to be obstinale, and I am. 
There is but one obyiouB dnty in life for me, and most thank- 
ful I am for every day it lasts. The greatest compUment 
paid to MToman-kind was by that French author Who says, 
< sanj let femrn^^ le$ deux extrendUs de la vie seraient 
sans aide, et le milieu sansjoie.* I am satisfied, perfectly 
satisfied with the part assigned to me." • 

** But you have duties to yourself that.should not be over- 
looked, and pleasures too that need not be given up."' 

"Lady Ashoourt, you know as well as I, and you act 
upon it too, that wherever duty and inclination are at vari- 
ance, it becomes evident which ought to carry the day, and 
I do not even wish my father to know that I had the invita- 
tion you so kindly give me.*' 

<< Well ! well ! you may be right and Z wrong, but yoa 
will tire and repent at last, though not, I hope, too late," 
replied Lady Ashcourt good-humoredly, '* C'est la mer a 
boirey 

That night my father and I drank tea tete-a-t^te. I 
sung to him his favorite ballads, listened with interest to the 
often-repeated stories of his youth, assisted his imagination 
when looking &r into the futurity of my brother's and sister's 
prosperity, palliated all the deficiencies of attention which 
hurt hini in Lady Flinlimmon, and placed every thing in 
the happiest light to cheer him. If my aster wrote from 
abroad, her letter always seemed to be penned when she 
was dull, or unwell, or busy, any thing in short but at leisure 
to^amuse, and if ever a long letter did come to Lord Charles, 
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it was sure to be when matters were going amiss with her. 
When fihe had been ill, or when some mortification or an- 
noyance had given her a temporary disgust with the great 
world, she then sometimes claimed the sympathy of those 
who in every vicissitude of life were unchangeably her well- 
wishers and fiiends. In perplexity or apprehertftion she 
always therefore wrote to us, but forgot generally to write 
again af^r her mind had been relieved. How very often 
has my kind old father continued to be full of anxiety about 
illnesses she had long since recovered, or about difficulties 
which had long ago been surmounted. In life there are 
always " two sides of the shield." Those who are selfish 
keep the brightest to themselves, while to others they paint 
all things in the blackest colors ; but a generous mind will 
constantly seek out what is most cheering for the benefit of 
his friends, smile when the heart is sad, and help the old 
especially to as much sunshine as fan honestly be given, 
keeping back the shadows as considerately as truth will allow. 

*^ As a beam o'er the face of the water may glow, 
While the stream runs in darkness and coldness below, 
So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny smile, 
Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while." 

I read to my father as usual that evening some chapters 
of the Bible, on which he gave me some of his own admira- 
ble remarks, the impression of which remains with me yet. 
In reading Holy Scripture the mind of Lord Charles was like 
a web of cloth which receives a deeper dye every time it is 
dipped, and that evening was one of the truest enjoyment 
which intellect and piety could afibrd. My father at length 
heard a ceaseless succession of carriages, thundering past ^r 

F 
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windows from the Hanover-square concert, and he held out 
his hand to me with a smile of the most heartfelt satisfactioni ' 
saying, 

*< Well ! my dear Jane ! you and I have spent a happier 
evening than any of those gay people who are paying a guinea 
to be amused." 

Thus I was more tlian rewarded for staying at home, . 
thankful he did not guess that it had been a sacrifice, and 
only ashamed that for a moment I had ever allowed myself 
to think it one. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The heart that fakeds 
From anv stroke of fate, or human wroQgs, 
Loves to disclose itself, that listening pity- 
May drop a healing tear upon the wound. 

Mason. 

It seems the inevitable destiny of mortals that in all 
. 'imprudent attachments between two young persons, the 
beginning shall never be observed till too late, by those who 
might have prevented the mischief; so that, like a iire in a 
dwelling-house, it secretly gains vigor and strength, until at 
last the whole familf is roused to use every desperate remedy 
that might extinguish the flame, even though Bothing but a 
miserable wreck be left behind. 

Now that the triumphs and sorrows^ the interests, and 
even' the afiections df my life are all ended, may it not be 
-recofded without vanity that, little as I concurred in my 
- kind friend Lady Ashcourt's general love of match-making, 
yet I had reason to be deeply gratified at the preference testi- 
fied for me by many whose partiality was indeed an honor. 

Little as the deeper emotions of life have contributed 
to my subsequent happiness, yet would I not willingly^part 
with the consciousness of having become first, in the attach- 
ment of one who was then, and has ever since been, first in 
mine.' 

The only match that Lady Ashcourt never projected for 
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me was, with her own nephew, the son and heir of Sir 
William Crofton, who came to the Abbey on his return 
from commanding a frigate in the Mediterranean, and met 
me there. He appeared to those who merely saw him for a 
short time, the most lively and heedless of sailors, from whom 
a transient expression of thought or feeling would have seemed 
almost misplaced. He one day maintained to me that cheer- 
fulness was a sign of wisdom, seeing that the gravest animal 
is an ass, the gravest bird an owl, the gravest fish an oyster, 
and certainly the gravest man a fool ; but, as Lady Ash- 
court told him, whether he displayed wisdom or not by 
merriment, he certainly laughed often till he displayed his 
wisdom teeth. 

Captain Crofton's presence in the room was enlivMiing as 
a sunbeam ; for possessing brilliant, almost ungovernable 
spirits, he pleased aU and ofiended none. With him every 
joy amounted to rapture, while sorrow itself appeared to 
grow light. Yet beneath that sparkling surface of vivacity 
which seemed without end or limit, there lay, like the treas- 
ures of the deep, concealed, an extreme of sensibility whieh 
gave the most effective variety to Captain Crofton's charac- 
ter. He had indeed a world of thought and feeling, known 
to few, and known in its whole intensity to none but my- 
self. It Was with surprise as well as -pleasure t first learned 
that with all his vivacity he had a strong sense of devotion, 
and oould 

"Look through earth's gladness to the gladder skies." 

How true it is, that where the brightest lights appear, the 
strongest shadows are contrasted ! We had kept up a 
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laughing, lively, brother-and-sister intimacy for many months, 
before I began in the remotest degree to understand the real 
power and depth of his character, or even of my own ; still 
less did I suspect that his happiness depended at all on my- 
self; especially, considering that I had always been told he 
waa to marry his cousin Miss Manwaring, a great Devon- 
shire heiress. My first suspicion of its being otherwise, was 
occasioned by his saying to me one day, in a tone of much 
emotion, that his afiections had been for some time irretriev- 
ably engaged. ; 

** Yea" replied I, in a lively, bantering tone, ** I am fiot 
quite unprepared to hear the confession !'' 

'* Indeed ! then I may tell you that ^ere is one, and only 
one young lady who could make me happy, and on whog^ 
every hope of my existence depends." 

<< Ah ! that is what every gentl^ocian says in this house, 
with his eyes of course turned toward Devonshire. How 
could any one suppose you insensible to what every one else 
admirea— such accomplishments, such wit, humor — ** 

" Stop ! stop ! Miss Bonverie ! where are you running to ? 
You are evidently inventing an imaginary young lady for 
me. Whom do you mean ?'* 

.<< Whom could any one mean but Miss Manwaring V* 

** Pshaw I How can you be so absurd ? I should die of 
Beethoven and Mozart in a week. I should fall into a 
crotchet fever, and expire in a demi-seihiquaver. No !-«- 
look every where else and you will be nearer the truth — 
look at home, and you will be nearest of all.'' He hurrie4 
out»of the loem in evident agitation, and I remained panic- 
struck with astonishment. 
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As the almost adopted daughter of Lord and Lady Ash- 
court, I had become accustomed to receive so much atten- 
tion from all their guests, that for many months nothing in 
Captain Croflon's assiduities had appeared to me more than 
the common custom of the house. At £rst he devoted half 
his time, and latterly the whole of it, whenever that was 
possible, to conversing with me. In our riding and walking 
parties he became always my escort, but he contrived to 
Hfive that so accidental an aspect, and rallied himself so 
humorouidy on his own singular good fortune in being with 
me, that I could scarcely have suspected the trouble he 
afterward told me ho took to arrange it all to his wishes^ 
Week after week, Henry Crofton established his place next 
to me at dinner— —read all the books I recommended^— repeat- 
ed, in a beautifully modulated voice, the most touching, 
poetry — sung the songs I. liked— called incessantly at my 
father's house when I ..was there, or even when I was 
absent, and fascinated Lord Charles as much as myself by 
his peculiar powers of entertainment. 

Like most sailors, Henry had seen all round the world, 
and, unlike many, he had read and thought much. We com- 
pared our thoughts upon happiness, our opinions on religion, 
our verdict on books, our likings and dislikings to individuals. 
Every subject was then discussed between iis but love, 
which seemed never for a moment to suggest itself to either 
of us. So at least I then thought, and so I thought for 
many months afterward, but time had at length disclosed to 
me how much I was mistaken in his feelings ; as well as in 
my own. Lady Ashcourt maintained that no single lady 
and unmarried gentleman are ever in company with each 
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other, without each privately considering, and faliy making 
up their minds, whether they would suit or not suit ; but till 
now, the idea of Henry Crofton becoming attached to me 
had never entered my head. The days and hours we then 
enjoyed, seemed scarcely to be reckoned in the vulgar current 
of life. I was but twenty-one, and Henry Crofton twenty- 
five, the very age of romance ; and with youth, opportunity, 
and the consciousness that our growing attachment was 
unsuspected, as well as the hope that it could not be dis- 
approved of, we became every day more essential to each 
other's happiness, the mutual objects of a first and an 
unalterable afiection, which he at last, with his usual 
sailor-hearted firankness, declared, and I, with deep emotion, 
as frankly accepted. 

We anticipated no difficulties, as Henry was an only son, 
and his father possessed of enormous wealth, while my own 
connections were equal to his ; and for a short time it was 
his. delight to add something of romance to the interest of 
our engagement, by* letting it be known only to ourselves ; 
therefore I delayed announcing it to Lord Charles till we 
WH&re together.' Like Henry himself, I never enjoyed or 
sufiered by halves ; and when he confessed to me how long 
his attachment .liad lasted, the world itself seemed a new 
world to mo. I even regretted, like a miser who had 
squandered ^ his gold, that, before being aware of the hap- 
piness which awaited me, so many weeks* and months 
had elapsed in a commonplace way^^they were gone for- 
ever, without having been embellished with the conscious- 
ness of mutual attachment which might have belonged to 
them. In doubt and uncertainty they had passed away, 
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never to rettifn ; and I thought hdw every future day of my 
life would now be of more value than any which, before I 
felt assured of Henry's sentiments, had fled. 

I had a thorough oonviction, which remains unaltered, 
ol* the happiness attendant on a well^-fonnded attachment. 
Unconscious, therefore, of any probable obstacle to our 
mutual felicity, I, allowed my heart to dwell on the pleas- 
ing anticipation of making a happy home for one who loved, 
and trusted, and preferred me l)efore all others; iind in 
every, plsg:! of fsitxm happhEiass, my dear father was in- 
cluded as oordiaUy by Henry as by myself 

It should be a frequent question of those who gain the 
affections, or even if it be merely the friendship of another, 
<' Is he the happier for having loved me ?^' From the 
moment that Henry committed his heart to my keeping, I 
felt how sacred was the trust, and prayed that through life, 
as well as now, he might never have cause to regret, even 
in the most trifling instance, that to my care his happiness 
had been confided. 

It pleased me to think of the duties I was about to fhl* 
fil^ among which my delight would hereafter be, to consider 
Henry's feelings more than my own, to cultivate for' his 
sake 4he pursuits he loved best, to make his chosen friends 
my own, ' to sympathize in all his wishes, to fulfill all his 
desires, to promote his interests, to pray for him and cherish 
him, as my duty and aflection should hereafter combine to 
dictate. Yes! if I «ould.have divided into two portions 
the joys from the sorrows of life, and taken all the last to 
myself, I should have done so and been satisfied. I yet 
remember the glow of heart with which I wished his senti- 
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ments might always continue the same^^ whea Lady AsH« 
'court once congratulated Henry on having Meen. so well 
amused and happy at a boat-race which he had won, and* 
he gracefully approached me to whisper, in accents audible 
io myself alone, "-I can be amused any where, but happy 
only with you, and happy then beyond expression. I trust 
my Jane has no doubt of that^ unless you are one of those 
who doubt every thing*'* 

" I ^am but too happy to believe you," I replied ; " ahd 
I doubt nothing but my own merits to deserve vour affec- 
tion." • . ■ . " v 

•* Throw that doubt into th§ fire, then, or give it to me, 
as I should be glad merely to doubt whether I am deserv- 
ing of you, being at present quit6«certain that I am not. I 
read an advertisement of a Book once called the Sorrows of 
somebody, in nine volumes; but they would be nothing to 
mine, if you were to treat me no better than I deserve, and 
refuse me. In that case, I shall sit regularly down to be 
miserable. How should I look, like patience on a monu- 
ment?" 

*« You would certainly be smiling at grief, being so rieuse 
par constitution, that I suspect your heart Would take a 
good deal of breaking." 

«' If you tried, it would not ; but to all others it is ada- 
mantine !" 



/ 



CHAPTER Xni. 

Bat pleasures are like poppies spread ; 
We snatch the flower, the bloom is fled ; 
Or like the snow-falls on the river, 
A moment white, then melts forever ; 
Or like the Borealis race. 
That flit e^er you can point their place ; 
Or Kke the rainbow's lovely form 
Evanishing amidst the storm. 

BuENS. 

LadT Ashoou&t seemed to awaken suddenly, as from a 
dream, to th^ consciousness that Captaiq. Crofton's assiduities 
-were of no ordinary nature, and having observed him one 
day return from his ride, with a beautiful bouquet of the 
rarest flowers, which he presented to me, and some of which 
I wore as a wreath in my hair at dinner, she took an 
opportunity, some time after the ladies had retired to the 
drawing-room, of good-humoredly rallying tne on wasting so 
much of my time and attention with her lively care-for- 
nobody nephew. 

" He is the very essence of humor, and of good-humor 
too, I acknowledge, and I never before saw him prefer (ye 
young lady to another," she remarked. " For your sake, 
Jane, I wish greatly he had an independent £10,000 a 
year ; but his father. Sir William, is very difficult to deal 
with, toid extremely arbitrary. As partners for a dance you 
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sie admirably suited to eaoh otii^r, but lK>t ag partners for 
life, seeing that, unless Henry marries to please my brother, 
the only estate he would ever inherit lies in the moon." 

'* Pray, what ill-conditioned young gentleman is this you 
are discussing ?" asked Captain Crofton, having strolled into 
the room unobserved, and reached the back of our sofa, over 
which he leaned in time to overhear the emphatic conclusion 
of his aunt's remark. ** 1% can not possibly be your very 
, promising nephew, though people have an odd, inconvenient 
habit of appearing very unexpectedly when their names are' 
mentixmed." 

«< Speak of the sun," said Lady Ashcourt smiling, "and 
hi. rays immediately shine." 

<' If I were as ill off, my dear aunt, as the gentleman you 
so feelingly alluded to, I should try this very brilliant experi- 
ment : As fortunes seem always whimsically bequeathed to 
those who are already rich, I should borrow an enormous 
sum of money £>r one year, and so jpass myself off as being 
immensely wealthy. In consequence, a number of wills 
would ilxunediately be executed in my favor, and I should 
speedily become a perfect Crossus." 

- " Very ingenious I" said I ; « and then, as a natural con- 
sequence^ you would begin to save ! Nothing in life is more 
perplexing than to observe that most rich men live as if they 
wore poor, Imd the poor as if they were nch. Some bounti- 
ful fairy evidently presides over the indulgences of those 
who, throwing 'aside the vulgar trammels of an income, 
boldly launch-into a boundless ocean of extravagance." 

<' I quite . agree with the last speaker !" added Captain 
Crofton, laughing. ** Is there any man living who has not, 
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fi:pni hU earliest childhood, a traditionary remejcnbranee of 
-pegaona who wex^ al\f1i,y8 pointed out as being perfectly 
xuined/ Such people carry their ruin so gracefully, that no 
znortid can perceive any trace of it! In their establish- 
ments, their tables, their cellars, or their wardrobes, the 
werd retrenchment is unknown ; and their lavish expendi- 
ture continues to shine triumphantly from year to year be- 
fore the wondering eyes of an ordinary beholder like myself, 
not in the secret, and quite perplexed to imagine by what 
invisible cork jacket such persons keep their heads above 
water." 

"Yes I" added I; *»we are alarmed very often with 
rumors of embarrassment impending over' the Darringtons 
and Sir Samuel Bridgeport, which are put to silence at their 
utmost height, by the apparition of Mrs. Darrington in a 
new carriage, or by s^w Vings And a new lodge being added 
vto Sir Samuel's house in the country. My father's rich 
neighbor in Herefordshire, Sir Francis Peterborough, told us 
that he had been gracMing over his taxes lately, and medi- 
tating whether to disnfiss half his establishment, that he 
might be Well M^^thin his income, when Sir Samuel, with no 
income at all, started a pack of harriers, and invited him to 
spend some weeks at Bridgeport House, where he found a 
large party living on turtte, venison, and champagne." 
. *' Such people Temind me,'^ said Lady Ashcourt, " of a 
celel^ated Hindoo conjuror, who contrived, after long prac- 
tice, to sit in the air upon nothing. The mysterious art of 
living well without an income is known only to the initiated. 
Should any one of those ingenious individuals ever fall into 
poverty-— a catastrophe which seems impossible — we must 
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persuade Iiim to give a popular oourse of lectures on the 
science of ptoduciug spontaneous wealth. He must a^d 
also, a short and easy method altogether ta supersede the use 
of money, and hints on the best mode of dealing with shop- • 
keepers, duns, and creditors." 

*' Some author wisely iremafks that the greiiest service^ a 
man can do his country is to pay his own debts, and in that 
respect, I have always been a most conscientious patriot,'* 
observed Henry. << It is lucky for "Sir Samuel, howeyer» 
that the same law does not exist in this free country which I 
encountered once in Russia. There no man can leave any 
town in which he has resided, without advertising three 
days previously his intended departure^ or leaving security to 
his creditors ; but here a man may drown himself in debt, 
and not be on* whit the worse.'' 

" Wait a HtUe and the tables do turn,''( said I, ** or what 
use would there be for the "Sing's Bench ? 6heridan, the 
greatest adept of the day, galloped at length over his last 
shilling." ' • ' 

*< Yes ! yet in his case we perceive that, though bank- 
ruptcy be considered in the first instance . an awful catas- 
trophe, people after one or two Yq>etition8y and coming forth 
every time enriched, seem to resemble equelttiaivs who are 
said never to be thoroughly good riders till they have -suf; • 
fered a fall or two. Though Sherdian spent, as many . 
others do, ten times the fortune* he ever possessed,, yet his 
last public appearance confirms all I say, as no one had a 
more magnificent funeral. 

" Yes, bailiffs may seize his last blanket to-dayj 
WhojJe pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow." 
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** Thete^etJi be no doubt/' added Lady Ashoourti " that 
the good-humored sympathy of mankind is much at the 
service pf those whose se]f-indu]gence can not be restrained 
"withiii the bounds of common prudence, while it is entirely 
withheld from thq man of affluence who holds his well-filled 
purse with an iron grasp, ajifl, neither asks money nor gives 
it" 

*' I often think," observed I, ** what a prolonged and daily 
torture it would be to all rich misers, if an act of Parliament 
were passed that every man must live accordinf to his 
means, and that if he 'will not engage an establishment 
snited tAis fortune, a committee shall be appointed to 4o it • 
for him. There is Sir Adam Harcoart, who, with his 
£14,000 a year, owes the public a liberal expenditure, and 
scarcely has a servant or a living thing belonging to him ; 
suppose this new law obliged him to maintain a man-cook, 
a butler, half-a-dozen powdered footmen, and a staUeful of 
grooms, what a number of people would be made happy and 
comfortable at his expense, and really ought to be! It 
would quite enliven the street to see the splendid carriage he 
would then be obliged to keep." 

*' Sir Adam would suffer less torture if he lost the half 
of his income thali if he were obliged to spend the whok," 
rephed Captain Crofton ; " but the rarest instance of what 
people call common seme— the nuMit t^ncommon sense of all 
—is fcNT men to live exactly in prc^rtion to what they 
have." 

<* I wonder," added Lady Ashcourt, ** whether there is 
ihost money saved now, that ought to be spent, or spent, 
that ought to be saved. . In my younger days poor people 
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- werer expected to make hay. when the san shtme, and to save 
for a rainy day, bat no such duty seems inculcated now. 
It is considered a reproach to hamui nature, Ibr instance, if 
a retired actor or author be reduced to indigenee in his 
declining years ; but no one seems to imi^^e, that, if the 
(Nue had previously received a hundred pounds a night, or 
the other a thousand pounds a volume, for his labors, he 
ought to have provided for his own old age more thin for 
^ any other person's* Indeed if he had saved a handsome 
fertune, jis he might have done, it would th^ be thought 
' his duty to assist those who had not/' 

Henry watched with humorous enjoyment the kindling 
eye of Lady Ashcourt, as she warmed upon one of her 
favorite sulijects, and often ailerward, when the animation 
of her mind became suspended, and she seemed falling into 
irretrievable ulence, he slyly resumed a topic on which, in 
jest or in earnest, he could talk a great deal of sensiWe non- 
sense, and she was always ready to reply. 

^How much the average of worldly felicity might be 
increased !" observed he one day, drawing in his chair beside 
us with a look of assumed gravity, " if the large fortunes 
that some rich men will not and can not i^nd, were, by 
some magical contrivance, secretly transferred into the 
pockets of those who could and would make wealth con- 
tribute to the general happiness. Let the figures in Sir 
Adam Harconrt's banking book continue the same ; and as 

* 

he never, at any rate, sees his gold, there would be no 
diminution of his own enjoyment, while a willing substitute, 
such as I i^ould be, would with the old miser's million,' 
employ hundreds of people, and enrich thotttands, besides 
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making myself and another, two very deserving people, as 
rich as we wish and deserve to be/* 

<< My dear Heniy/' replied Lady Ashcourt, ** nothing cau 
be more impossible than for good, worthy Sir Adam Har- 
court, now that every body knows he has an actual million, 
to satisfy any body by his way of spending it. The world 
becomes peifectly delirious in its ideas of what any one 
individual can do, ought to do, and in short must do, with a 
million of money.*' 

" Certainly," observed Henry, " I would rather possess 
all that Sir Adam is asked for, than twice what he has. 
Are you condescending enough' to agree with me, aunt?" 

** Yes," replied Lady Ashcourt, looking up from her knit- 
ting. *^Sir Adam is beset with poor relations, distressed 
artists, unsuccessful authors, deserving families, public chari- 
ties, and private schemes. Every man who has a hobby, 
hopes tb mount him on it, and thinks himself ill-used if Sir 
Adam hesitates about undertaking the entire expense. My 
good old friend could not answer the demands made upon 
him, imless he at once distributed his whole fortune, and 
then, of course, an outcry would be raised against his un- 
justifiable extravagance, for which people would loudly 
declare that they could feel no pity." 

" Yes," said I, " every body believes that Sir Ernest 
Gordon has exactly £5000 a year, therefore we measure 
his liberality by that of others who enjoy a similar income, 
and they all feel bound to stand by him when too much is 
expected. If Sir Ernest purchases a conamission in the 
army for his younger brother, or' doubles the marriage por- 
tion of his sister, such liberality contrasted with that of 
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others is loudly appreciated, but a miUiouaire stands con- 
spicuous and alone. As scarcely any precedents exist in 
society by which to measure his liberality, we who are 
spectators set no bounds to our estimate of what Sir Adam 
should do for his family, his dependents, his neighbors, and 
the public." 

<*True!" continued Lady Ashcourt, rising to leave the 
room, *' those who are least capable themselves of a generous 
action give out by far the tnost generous notions for others. 
If each person might dictate how his neighbor's income 
should b^ expended, this world would become a scene of 
universal benevolence ; but the meanest minds, comparing 
their own mere theories, to the practical liberality of others, 
live in the mistaken conviction, that with the same income 
they would do as well, or better. The shabbiest people are 
the readiest to say, when any generous action is mentioned as 
done by another, * That is the very least he could do !' " 

'* The pleasantest situation of all would perhaps be," 
observed I, ** to possess a considerable fortune, without a 
living mortal being aware of it. A whole neighborhood is 
indignant at any one with an ascertained income, if he keep 
a servant less or a carriage more than is thought expedient ; 
but I Would bafHe curiosity, by letting nobody know my 
fortune, any more than my age." 

*< The fortune of ladies is but seldom known ! I suppose 
every girl h&s £10,000," said Captain Crofton, resumyag, 
when we Were alone, his usual rallying manner. « I wonder 
nobody ever left me any money ! What a good use I should 
make of it. Tell me what you think would 'be the very 
beet purpose to which one could devote a million sterling'?" 
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« A most benevolent plan it might be," answered I, in 
the same jesting tone, << to' leave a large endowment for all 
those unfortunate lovers who have been very long engaged, 
but are not rich enough to marry. When it can be proved 
that they really are devotedly attached, and romantically 
poor, let them be immediately received into the institution, 
secured in every comfort or luxury to which they ever were 
accustomed, and settled there for life," 

" That would be the very place for you and. me," said 
Henry, in a tone half in jest, and more than half in earnest. 
" I have been talking in a. most mercenary manner to-day ; 
but it is only for your sake, Jane, I should ever care to b& 
rich, that my afiection fbt you might be testified, not in 
words only, but in deeds. I scarcely even care for my. own 
happiness, except that I might contribute to yours. When 
you accepted my hand, you knew that a most devoted heart 
was all I had to ofibr besides, and there is one little present 
you must give me ia return to-day. It shall be more prized 
than all the treasures I ever possessed, and kept until I part 
with life itself." 

He seized the scissors which Lady Ashcourt had leflt on 
her table, and before I was almost aware of his felonious 
intention, had cut ojS* a lock of my hair. It was a brown 
and glossy ringlet, reaching almost to my waist, which he 
hastily severed and thei^ pressed it to his Ups. My hair is 
now white as the driven snow, but that one ringlet yet 
remains g^ssy and brown. - The perished hours of my life 
too have swiftly gone into oblivion, yet that hour is still fresh 
as ever in my memory-^a green spot in the wide desert of my 
subsequent life, a flashing meteor, that vanished away leaving 
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the darkness more visible than before. I was a happy being 
then ! Let me pause a minute to assure myself that it is 
not all a dream. No ! I see again the brilliant circle at 
Ashcourt Abbey ! the kind friends of those days, tlie devoted 
lover, and the venerated father, who all combined to make 
me happy. I seem yet to hear the ringing laugh of my 
merry companions, the deep-toned accents of my father, and 
the melody of Henry's voice, when he sung that evening 
a favorite song, the words of which he addressed, in as 
marked a manner as he could venture, to me, 

The' wild.\i!Ood8 grow, and rivers row, wV mony a hill between, 

Both day and nighty my fancy's flight, is ever wi' my Jean. 

I see her in the dewy flow'rs, so lovely, sweet, and fair. 

I hear her voice in ilka bird, wi' mosio charm the air ; 

There'll not a bonny flower that springs, by fountain, shaw, or green, 

Nor yet a bonny hird that sings, bat minds me o' my Jean. 

Lady Ashcourt in her match-making zeal, had long since 
decided that her nephew mUst of course fall in love with, 
and marry Miss Manwaring, a cousin of his own, who had 
very evidently a preference for him ; but to an independent 
mind like his the mere consciousness of her enormous wealth 
would have been a barrier between them, had no other 
existed ; and his father Sir William had if possible increased 
his previous antipathy by accidentally mentioning that a 
marriage had been planned by their families between them 
from childhood, and still more by threatening to disinherit him 
if he did not make it good. 

Often Had I formerly rallied Henry on his unaccountable 
indifference to one so universally courted as Miss Manwaring, 
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little dreamiiig then, that a secret attachoaent to myedf was 
the cause ; but he jestingly told Lady Ashcourt, that he 
hoped the heiress would be able to buy a much better hus«- 
band with her countless thousands. 

** The you^ lady has a moneyed look, which withers up in 
my mind every lover-like feeling. Her very shadow is of 
goldj^nd the sight of her calls up to my mind the image of 
the rum-puncheons and sugar-hogsheads on which her large 
income depends ! How could one ever propose ! Shall I 
say, * Miss Manwaring ! I have no money and you have half 
a million ; let us go shares !' No ! no ! like a true aunt you 
wish me to marry ' advantageously,' as the phrase is," con- 
tinued Henry, tiiking up an argumentative position on the 
hearth-rug, when Lady Ashcourt was making some general 
reflections on the imprudence of imj^udent marriages. << But 
my likings and dislikings depend not on what people have, 
but on what they are. I hate money I I never could 
make any, and shall certainly not begin now by selling my- 
self.'' 

<< Yoi:^ should choose a wife," 'said Lady Ashcourt jestii^ 
ly, *< as Bonaparte choose his generals, for their good for- 
tune." 

, '* No I no ! if I could be rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice, I would much rather share my poverty with the 
one-^he only one I love. If she be willing, as I am, to 
live on a straw a day, she shall be rewarded with the roman- 
tic devotion of a lifetime." 

" Very chivalric indeed ; and such feelings, Henry, might 
last throughout the honeymocm, but, take the word of an 
aunt, not an hour longer,*^ said Lady Ashcourt, who h^d 
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evidently perceived tliat when Henry spoke thus energetically! 
ids eye rested on me. « Are you to coin money, or how are 
yoa to exist ? There are such vulgar things as the neces- 
saries of life' that it would be rather awkward to subsist 
without." 

«< Pshaw^ my dear aunt ! nobody starves ! One oan 
always get beef and mutton.'' 

** But the knives and forks might be wanting !'' 

« Then we shall eat with our fingers. I could live like 
an air-plant on nothing." 

« Quite easily, I dare say. But, my dear Harry, you 
never could lead that life of three-half-pences and twopences, 
whieh must be the fate of those who rush into matrimony 
upon an income of Considerably less than nothing. You have, 
I do say, a generous spirit, which would feel more for the 
privations of those you love, than for your own ; and at the 
same time too much prudence to begin spending half*-a-crown 
upon sixpence a day." 

« You grow quite complimentary, aunt ! I shall beconde 
parsimonious to please you. Some wise man once observed .. 
most truly, *qtie le dd fait rarement naitre ensemble V 
homme qui veut, et V Jiomme qui peiU,^ Set your mind at 
rest, however, that I am no unworthy nephew of yours, fox. 
I certainly do hope and intend to marry soon. I shall 
advertise for a wife immediatdty." 

*< Well, Henry, every advertisem^t stipulates for a lady 
with * competent fortune,' or ' a handsome independence.' " ' 

•* My dear aunt," he said, with his own vivid smile, and 
glancing at me, «< I can not perhaps afford, in the common 
acceptation of the word, to be very generous, yet a generously 
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diBinterested attachment is the oaly one I cotild ever form; 
and there is in this world one -for whom I would live, starve, 
or die, and think it happiness to do all or either, as may he 
best for her. On her my fate for life shall depend." 

Henry hurried out of the room, after these words, in evi» 
dent agitation, which he vainly endeavored to conceal ; and 
Lady Ashcourt, with an exprisssion of gradually increasing 
surprise and regret, fixed her eyes upon my agit&ted counte- 
nance. The whole truth had at onoe unvailed itself to her ; 
and she took my hand in her own with a look of kindnem 
which I never shall foiget ; but it shocked me to peroi^Te 
that the tears had started into her eyes. 

^< I see, dear Jane," she said, « what I ought long since 
to have anticipated, and for both your sakes prevented ; b^t 
it always happens that on such occasions the eyes of old 
people are blinded. I now understand why you refused so 
positively to marry Sir Ernest Gordon, which before seemed 
unaccountable, and why Henry would not dine at his father's 
yesterday to meet Agnes Manwaring." 

Lady Ashcourt's countenance assumed an aspect of great 
perplexity, and she eontmued, in her kindest manner, while 
^ J seemed as if turned into st<me, and listened in piunful 
silence. 

" Were Henry my own son, I should think him happy 
in having secured your afiection, but, I foresee endless diffi* 
culties and distress now among all who are dearest to me. 
My brother, Sir William, being justly proud of Henry, en* 
tertains very high expectations for him ; and I know that 
we might as well attempt to stop the falls of Niagara with 
an umbrella, as to conquer his opposition. He is the most 
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positive of men, and will be lite the flinty-hearted father of 
any old eomedy. Lord Charles, too, has a noble spirit, and 
would never aljow a daughter of his to enter any fanuJy in 
which she is not cordially welcomed. I shall be blamed, 
and most deservedly so, for having encouraged this most 
unfortunate intimacy. It is ruin to both !'' 

" No ! that it never shall be," said I, with mournful de- 
cision ; *' ytVL have been my best friend on earth, Lady Ash- 
court, and you shall not repent it. Tell me what you think 
Wit tp do for Henry Croflon's happinfts ; my own is not 
wetth a thought.*' 

"^ ** Yours shall be considered as much as his, dear Jane/' 
added she, kindly pressing my hand, which had become 
perfectly cold and po'^rless. " Whatever I do — and some- 
thing must be done — ^it shall be equally for the sake of both: 
Harry should speak to his father immediately. I shall use 
any influence in my power with Sir William, and in the 
meanwhile you must part." 

<< Or rather, let us meet no more," said I, vainly endeavor- 
ing to check my tears ; *' Henry must not see the grief it 
costs me. I might betray it; and why should he ever 
know more of that afiection which would ruin his worldlj * 
prospects. No, Lady Ashcourt, let me sufler in silence. 
There is nothing selfish in my attachment to Henry ; and 
if he can be happy without me, I could even rejoice to see 
him so. Lei me return immediately to my father, and 'try, 
among the duties of home, to forget that ever a brighter lot 
awaited me." 

All turned out as Lady Ashcourt had but too truly fore- 
told. Sir William Crofton, old, rich, and peremptory, put 
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a period at once to all hope of his .consent, by tetiing his 
son I that if all the perfections of all the young ladles on eartti 
were united in any one girl, without rank or fortune, she 
should never enter his house as a member of the family, 
until he had first been carried out of it himself He refused 
Henry's often-repeated entreaty^ that only once he would 
meet me, and £>rbade my name ever to be m^otioned in his 
presence, 

" There !'* exclaimed he, angrily, throwing down a shilling 
on the table. " There, Henry, is the very shillings with 
which I shall cut you off in my will to-morrow, if you per- 
sist in marrying that penniless girl." 

** It is not," replied Henry resp^tfuUy, " any pecuniary 
loss which could deter me from securing my own happiness 
in the only way that it can be done, but your authority and 
opinion are as sacred in the estimation of Jane Bouverie and 
her father, as in my own." 

Though Sir William thus blasted and witheared up all 
my h(^s of earthly happii^ess, yet I Ibrgave him all^ for he 
knew nothing of me, but that I was portionless, that I had 
marred his long-indulged hopes of tjke Manwaring property^ 
and had caused the first breach which ever took place be- 
. tween himself and his son; therefore, who could wonder 
that he bitterly disliked me. Yes ! I forgave him that, and 
even more, for, with a degree of harshness quite unforese^, 
when Sir William found that Henry was resolutely determ- 
ined to see me again, he called on Lord Charles, and 
expressed in most arbitrary terms to him the impossibility of 
his consent ever being granted. 

Nothing could exceed my father's astonishment when he 
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thus became, for the fixftt time/- ftware of Henry's attach- 
"^ m'^nt to nve. For Lord Charles' sake, burdened as he al- 
% ready i^as with griefs and. infrn^ities of his own, I had 
^ ^ carefully concealed frona him ali my sorrow and anxiety. 
* 1 had felt as if no af&ictfon could utterly break my heart 
while it belonged only to myself. I knew how entirely my 
father's happiness rested pn mine, and my spirit had shrunk 
from revealing all or any of my distress ; but I had resolved, 
that if ever it must be told, his sorrow should not be aggra- 
vated by knowingf the extent and the depth of mine. While 
it wais ^ssible for me to presexve a cheerful manner, his 
dim sight could not perceive the paleness of my cheek, nor 
ihe depression of my broken spirit, and, with the motive of 
saving his feelings, I could always, in his presence, postpone 
mine ; yet, while struggling to shield my aged father from 
suspense an^'inortification, I felt stunned and utterly bewil- 
• dered by so sudden a change in my own prospects. Some- 
times I cotdd not, and dared not, contemjplate it ; but, so 
long as the stprm beat only on my owix head, I could bear 
the worst. When I found, however, that all had been 
revealed ; that there was no longer a necessity nor a possi- 
bility of concealment— -only then did my fortitude give Tj^ray, 
and for the first time my father discovered the heart-broken 
sorrow of his much-loved child. With his usual candor he 
appreciated at once the whole efibrt of self-denial which it 
had c<yit me to go through so much anguish of spirit without 
claiming his sympathy, and never i^all I forget the look of 
commiseration with which he folded me in his arms when I 
attempted to explain all the past, and, unable to proceed, 
burst into an agony of tears. 

-. G 
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Let no one think herself utterly desolate, while a fivfng 
/. parent can bless her with his sympathy. Theve are no 
eyes now but my own to weep, for xny sorrows, and before 
long, mine ^hall weep no more--4)ut then, eveu" in that 
3[noment of anguish, though it aggravated my enH)tioiu to 
think that he shared it, still there was verdure and life in 
those feelings watered with the tears of a fatb^ who loved 
me. Yes ! I wept that day, hut they . were tears that 
melted, and did not wither up the heart. 

" My Jane ! ' T have been an imprudent guardian of 
your happiness," said he, in a tone of the tenderest emotion. 
*' But for your old father's sake bear up. My great need 
of comfort will be your strongest motive to exertidn." 

I silently embraced him, and hurried to my room, where 
'« I remained for many an hour afterward sunk in thought, 
till thought itself was lost. My mind beoamifr like a broken 
mirror, unable to reflect any connected im^g^, yet still one 
pj^e vailing feeling supported me then as at every subsequent 
vicissitude of life. « It is all that remains to me now ! an 
implicit and unquestioning submission to the will of ^God. 
I felt that the task of resignation was hard and difficult, 
but not impossible, and I resolved, if that might be, to 
attain it. I told myself that it was an imperative duty 
now, to blot out every picture I had ever drawn of a bright 
futurity, every glowing anticipation that had visited my 
heart, of earthly happiness, and I did so. I resolired, if 
possible, to build up the fabric of my hopes again, on a 
better and surer foundation than any- thing in this world 
could supply, conscious that though the will of God was 
diflerent from my own, it was best. The arrows of the 
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AfiQiSghty are never shot at a venture, but always with* 
some grtftt object to serve, and I would not, if I could, have 
accepted the dangeroiyt privilege of ordering or altering a 
single earent ordained ia my life, not evea that which wrung 
my heart with anguish. I reminded myself what a good 
use many Christians were making of that very hour, now 
passing AWgf, which I ought, net to waste in despondency ; 
and, kneeling ^down^'ftB iiad always been my custom in 
every sorrow, long'b^ore I had realized its extent or at all 
reconciled my heart to tKe blow, I returned thanks to God 
ihat his will Was. dofi^ rather than my own, and prayed 
that I might ^at last derive from it the good which was 
certainly intended me. ' 



* • 






CHAPTER XIV, 

There's not a dream c^ starry night 
But that lost form again I see ; 
There^s not an hoar of day's pure light, 
Bat whispers to my heart of thee. 
Ah, no ! though ev'ry hope be gone, 
I feel I still must love thee on. 

Sib. Williak Ceofton having obtaiaed an appointmeiit 
for his son, to command a seveuty-foar on the Indian 
station, Henry said he must visit me once, to take a long^ 
perhaps a last farewell, and we met for an hour, under the 
sanction of Lady Ashcourt, at the Abbey. * I dare not even 
now recall that period to my recollection. When we 
parted, life seemed to have done its worst, and death alone 
to remain for me. Henry's grief was as great as my own, 
greater it could not be. With all the eloquence of fervent 
love, he asked me to engage myself to him irrevocably, or 
even to marry him without any consent but our oMm. He 
urged upon me that no justifiable objection had been made 
to our union, that he was entitled to judge and act for him- 
self, and with the ardor of a long and devoted attachment 
he urged me to consent. *< You are al( the world to me, 
and more!" he exclaimed. << Say but the word, and it is 
not too late. Tell me, if but an (our before I sail, that 
you will be mine, Jane, and let us at once exchange the 
vows that shall bipd us to each other forever.'' 
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I felt and knew what duty and principle dictated, knd it 
was done. Even now, I can tHank G^d that it was so. 
If my heart must break, it were better, as I told him, to 
sufier the greatest of sorrow, than a feeling of self-reproach, 
and better even to lose him than to forfeit his esteem. 
Oflen had my father inculcated on me his own strong and 
well-considered objections to a long, indissoluble engagement, 
which only corrodes love. He truly observed, that if Henry 
and I both continued constant in our attachment, no promise 
was requisite to bind us to each other : If either of us 
changed^ then certainly it was best that both should be at 
liberty ; for miserable indeed is the fate of him who feels 
bound by a sense of honor to fulfill a rash promise, or of her 
who may too late discover that it has been so. No ! I told 
Henry that while I existed, his image would live alone in 
my memory and my afiections ; but I could not, in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of all those we ought to reverrace, become 
his affianced bride, though should circumstances ever change 
fer the better, my own attachment to himt "was already, for 
better or for worse, unchangeable. 

In sorrow, yet almost in anger, Henry listened to me, but 
he at length saw the depth of my feelings, and respected 
them. The brightness of his smile had become shaded 
with grief, and his voice was subdued to a tone of the 
deepest melancholy, when he said, in an accent of mingled 
reproach' and afiection, <<I could have lived for you;- Jane, 
but for my profession I could die. During three years, then, 
I shall d^Vote myself to the sea, and if at the close of that 
long probation I still find you unengaged, then let me once 
more offer you a heart that never can be another's. Long 
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absence may plead for me more than my presence has done. 
Farewell then, if we must part !" 

« Indeed we mast, Henry, but not in anger. Let us 
meet again in future years ; and to that prospect I commit 
all my hope of earthly happiness." 

We separated, and his last words 'were, as he clasped my 
hand in his, and placed a ring on my finger, « Wear this — 
while I livej for love of me — and when I die, in memory 
of me." 

That ring yet retains its place, and shall go with me to 
the grave, but it is all that remains of him, except the 
remembrance of his afiection, and of happy hours never to 
return. Who can measure the extent of our capacity to 
suffer and live on ! No one sutely can die of grief, when I 
survived the hour it first became known to me, that Henry 
was no more— he perished in a foreign land. He died in 
battle on the deck of his ship, and his last words were a 
message to myself, in which he desired me to be comforted, 
with the prospect of meeting where sorrow and separation 
are ended. 

If hope deferred makes the heart sick, how much worse 
is hope destroyed ! It was long before I realized the dread- 
fal truth. It is long' indeed before a sudden grief makes 
itself fully known. The agony of that hour none need at- 
tempt to deiBcribe or to imagine ; but if I did not bear the 
stroke so well as I ought, I did at least bear it as well as I 
could ; stunned as I was, the whole seemed to me a feverish 
dream which could not be real. 

As Job, in -his misfortunes, sat seven days and seven 
nights in silence ; and as. Milton describes the fallen angels 
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for nine days in a trance of wonder at their own destruc- 
tion, so did I feel bewildered, amazed, and almost uncon- 
scious. I would not, and did not, repine, however, though 
the sunshine of my life was over, and there remained for me 
only years of duty, but none of happiness. 

The higher the pinnacle of my former felicity, the greater 
seemed my fall into adversity, but still there was one bright 
halo cast over the surrounding darkness. Though he was 
gone, forever gone, yet Henry had died a Christian. These 
were Wcnrds of comfort, and whatever consolation God pleased 
to send me, I was willing to receive. There is a strange 
pleasure in cherishing grief, but I would not indulge it. If 
happiness had been granted me, I should have endeavored 
to be grateful ; but as it was not,. I resolved to b^ resigned, 
to see that in actions and feelings, as well as in words, I 
could say to my Maker, " Thy will be done." " Yes !'* 
thought I, with deep and almost heart-broken resignation, 
** in this world my afiections are to have no resting-place, 
and in depriving me of all others, it may be perhaps that 
God has marked me for his own. The place now vacant 
in my heart, must be filled with love to God, and to Him 
only. Then let life become what it may, I can look peace- 
fully to the end. Afflictions add wings to the soul. May 
they raise my spirit above all that is of this world, and 
restore it to God. I shall not follow Henry in a long 
course of hopeless and sinful lamentation, but in active, as 
well as passive submission to the Divine will. . 

I still had duties ; and those I owed to my father were 
first both in interest and importance. He ^evai- knew, 
what his daughter suffered * for the mere sight of his vener- 
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able countenance instantly loused all my powers of exertion, 
to entertain and to please him; but when he retired, the 
strong impulse of my grief could not be amtmUed ; and 
who can describe the relief it was, to be sometimes alone 
with my sorrow. Often, but for the fear of rendering 
myself unfit to attend on my father, I could gladly have 
remained up and engliged in thought till morning ; and I 
could not wonder at the instances recorded in Scripture and 
elsewhere, of those who have remained a whole night in 
prayer, when I felt the holy calm difiused oVer my spirit 
during the lonely hours I spent in sacred exercises. 

There is a grief beyond all griefs, when fate ' 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate, 
Lone as the hon^-np lute vhioh ne'er has spoken, 
Since that dark day its master-chord was broken. 

When the traveler is lost in darkness, he looks upward 
to the starry heavens for direction, and he looks around 
next for any distant light which may direct his steps to a 
human dwelling. Thus, in the wide desolation of grief, my 
own first thoughts were pointed upward to heaven, and 
yet nature, requiring some earthly object of interest, I was 
most unexpectedly supplied with one every way suited to my 
present disconsolate feelings. 

Sir William Grofton, the stem old father of Henry, had 
said, as parents so often in a m<N9Qent of anger do, that he 
would rather lay his son's head in the grave than see him 
marry a nameless and portionless girl ; yet when the news 
reached him that the young hero had fallen in battle, that 
his bright career was ended, and that he had himself be- 
come childless, his aged q[>irit at onoe gave way, and in a 
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paroxyBm of grief and repentance be sent for me. La3y 
Ashcourt brojught me Sir William's message^ that now it 
was bifi first wisb ta see one wbom bi« son bad so loved to 
tbe last, one who mourned witb a sorrow more intense even 
tban bis own, and to receive my forgiveness of all tbe misery 
be had caused me. We met at Ashcourt Abbey. Alas ! 
what a meeting that was ! For the first time I saw the 
father of my Henry, the man whose will might have placed 
me at the summit of human happiness — him, whose ill- 
timed severity bad consigned me to a life of cheerless sor- 
row, and hurried his only son to a premature grave ; yet 
ihfi feeling in my heart, when I saw him, that swallowed 
up all others, mas one of overwhelming pity. Never can I 
forget the look of helpless, hopeless agony in that old man's 
face ! His strength seen^d reduced to the weakness of a 
child, his mind to be feeble as his body, and the sight o( 
that strong, fitem man brought down at a stroke, and seek: 
ing comfort from me, was insupportably affecting. How 
difierent from the sympathy we give to mere bodily sufiering 
is the much more intense commiseration we bestow on that 
which is mental. The superior nature of the mind gives a 
depth and power to its agony that the heart of man can not 
express, and yet trembles to- behold. Pain of body must 
end at last, but the spirit can suffer without limit igid with* 
out end. 

If any one who had in the remotest degree belonged to 
Henry was dear to me for his sake; if his very dog would 
have been, precious in my sight, how much* more the father 
who had brought him up, and who had wished, even by the 
part he took against me, to benefit him. I pitied him 
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« even ta anguish*" and oould not hesitltte to remain at the 
Abbey, though there the memory of past happiness was 
more bittor than eU»where. There my most joyoas hoots 
had been spent— 4teTer» except in the darkest coloring of 
grief, to be recalled, yet I foigare Sir William from the very 
bottom of my hearty and Mt oomfi)rted by the hope of con- 
floling him, 

'^ ...... to those who suffer from the sting 

Of sorrow, sorrow is a sacred thing." 

Lady Ashoourt had beoom^ dearer to me, now that our 
sorrow was in common, than in the hour of her brightest 
prosperity, when I dbared all her enjojrments; and Sir 
William> confined entirely to his room with grief, was to me 
an ol^ect of the warmest solicitude. ' He held out his hand 
to me in mournful silenee^ when for the first time I entered, 
and the color on his cheek went and came like waves of the 
sea. I s^w his 'whole features quiver, his eyes filled with 
tears, he turned his head away and sobbed aloud-— I stood 
beside him speechless and trembling. For worlds I wouM 
not have added a momentary pang to his almost frenzied 
grief, but. on the contrary, I felt, that if, any thing could 
more than another restore me to myself, it would be the 
hope of giving consolation to Heiiry^s father. No sentiment 
remained in my niind toward Sir William but sympathy in 
the grief which had fallea so heavily on us both, and it was 
evident that he felt and saw the sincerity of my heart when 
I told him so. -He was soothed by my attention, but he ap- 
peared like one who had been roughly awakened from a 
pleasant dream—to have felt till now as if the hand of 
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adyendty never could reach him} as if he were bora to have 
hii jDwa way iiiTaziably, as if £>rfiiiie itself always had 
obeyed him and always should. 

A man so aceustoiaed to sunshine had been unprepared 
tot a Btorib, and in this daik hour he was utterly prostrated 
both in heart and spirit. One only comfort he had, in 

It 

talldng of his lost son. He poured into my willing ear a 
thousand remimscences of his boyhood, many a cherished 
anecdote of his usurer years, and all the high anticipations 
he had once indulged from his great talents and noble spirit. 
We were hours together, and .he talked with the garrulity 
of age, till at length a pang would suddenly ^oot through 
his memory— -a spasm of intolerable sufiering distort his 
features, and then he would close his eyes unable to proceed. 
"By the sadness of the countenance, the heart is made 
better," but in this case Sir William would listen to none of 
the consolation that religion could have imparted— he hated 
its very name. In the thoughts of Lady Ashcourt and my- 
self, Henry was a glorified being, still existing and now 
hapj^, whom we were to meet again in that world where 
the Saviour has revealed that there are many mansions, but 
Sir William's thoughts followed him only to the cofHn and 
to the grave. One indelible image was stamped upon his 
mind, and seemed burned into his very brain, that of his 
brave and affectionate son, stretched lifeless on the deck of 
his ship. The strength of his. language and of his feelings, 
instead of being addressed to God who could have comforted 
him, were addressed to us, who could only grieve like hihi- 

Mf 

" Jf Henry had been threatened with any single misfor- 
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taae, with the loss of a limb, vith the loss of his rank or his 
health, how ill could I have borne it ; bat to lose all, to be 
at once torn from every tie that bound him to^ life, and 
wrapped in the cold grave,'* he said, in a tone of indesohba- 
ble anguish, «Jane Bouverie, it would be worth a whole 

hecatomb of worlds to me, if* I could blot out from my 

■ 

memory the thought that but for my interference, Henry 
might have been alive now and hiq[>py. Who can ever. 
console Hie ? Who can reconcile me eveqi to live out my 
days ? I have wound up my accounts with the worid, and to 
me the interests of this life are no more. Nothing can hurt 
me now, for my heart has become stone. Public and private 
sorrows are alike indifferent; I am'^prived of my all.'' 

Sir William usually spoke afterward as if no one had ever 
suflered grief but hio^self-^-as if he were the only man living 
to be pitied, and the sorrow that fell to me seemed very soon 
almost to have escaped from his recollection. All was dark 
and cheerless lamentation ; and if we attempted a word of 
comfort^ he would say, '' Teach me, if you can, how to for- 
get, and tM then I must mourn. In all the world, what 
can I enjoy or desire ; all my earthly possessions seem 
wrapped now m ^ winding-sheet ! We have in this life 
much indeed to fear, and little to hope hereafter." 

*' Or rather," I said, '' migh^ you not still have something 
to hope here in doing good id others, and much to enjoy 
hereafter in meeting Henry again, and aU who are lost to 
you nODw ? Bitter as the cup is, which has been placed in 
otir hands, yet we must drink it ; and if we do not ask for 
God's blessing on our sorrows, its worst ingredients will be 
thrown in by ourselves." 
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Sir William virtL& in that unhappy state, so common in old 
age, of se^dng now to view all things in their worst light, 
' and of l^ugging to himself the bitterest thoughts that his 
^¥auaded heart could suggest. He turned with loathing 
from every topic of comfort, and exhil^ited a painful ingenuity 
in fancying evils that existed not, or in exagg^ating those 
'that did. I sat beside him, often in wondering regret, to 
hear his distorted views of all around, blaming himsellj' 
blaming others, and repining uneeasingly in a vtfice that 
quivered with age, grief, and irritability. 

The peevishness that made others. avoid Sir William 
called forth my sympathy the more, and brought me oftener 
to meet him at AshcofgH; Abbey, where at length he felt 
injured whenever I left him, even for the far dearer duty of 
attending my kind and patient father. Sir William, surr 
rounded by every comfort that wealth could purchase, or 
luxury suggest, had not, like my venerated parent, the lamp 
within, which bums most brightly in the darkest hours, 
which lights us cheeringly on to the very verge of tht grave, 
and which death itself can not extinguish. As our lamented 
Henry was n^ver more to be seen on the visible earth, Lord 
Charles, who had been brought early intd the improving 
school of adversity, continually directed me by his conversa- 
tion to follow the dead in -thought, where, even now, our 
souls could hold communion .before the throne of God ; but 
with Sir William, when hi9 spirit seemed so torn to pieces 
with grief, that he would impatiently express a wish for 
death itself, the most distant allnsion to religion annoyed 
him. He looked as amazed at its being introduced in con- 
versation as if the church bells had been rung in his ear, 
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and always imagined, when I began the sutiject, that he 
was sappoBed to he' at the point of death. 

Though he often made an irritable' exchuQatbn, wishing 
he were dead, yet Sir William always talked as if h» were 
to live forever. He anticipated the most distant periods of 
time with evident certainty, and spoke as if any preparations 
which were necessary might be begun years hence, and 
completed on the shortest notice. 

During our frequent conversations together. Sir William 
harped incessantly upon grievanees, real or imaginary. He 
fancied slights from, his old friends^ which they never in- 
tended, resented injuries which, in other times, he would 
probably have despised, and actually persuaded himself, ailer 
he had for some time avoided society, that society avoided 
him. *< My former fhends," he said, in a tone of melancholy 
piqpe, " seem, like the mourners round a grave, to have 
taken their hats off with a farewell bow anB lefl me. The 
chief feature in human life is disappointment, and what dis* 
appointment is greater than to be foigotten by those one has 
served and liked." 

« I am sure you are mistaken,'' I replied, << and that if 
your friends had any way in which to testify their attach- 
ment, it would most gladly be done. I look< upon the re- 
gard of those who love me with the same feeling of security 
as on a sum of money lodged in the Bank of England. I 
know that the full amount is there and ready for use, but I 
do not needlessly test it, by drawing j&equent or unnecessary 
drafts on my credit ; yet, when a period comes like this, Sir 
William, when so much is needed, then is the time for you 
to make a demand on the store of friendship which belongs 
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to you, and to feel con£deat that your utmost desires will be 
gratified." 

, My feeUags had aliHliys shrunk with dislike from listening 
to angry invectires, but an attempt to defend any of hiB 
absent iriends from accusation or reproaqh only drew th^i 
tide of angei^ on myselC* and he exclaimed in accents of 
. bitterness, " Well, well ! I must no loxiger say what I think. 
I may not open my heart with confidence to anyjone now 
living. None are left to care for my feelings ! J. speak 
little in. general, but I must speak less in futisre than eT^." 
It was a remark of Bishop Warburton*s that thei^ is a 
sort of <* devil's memory" with which men are furnished, to 
remember all the afironts, mortifications, and annoyances 
which it woftld be so much for their best happiness to forget; 
and it became a subject of daily increasing astonishment to 
me, how carefully Sir William stored up the recoUectian of 
a careless Word that he had misinterpreted, of some trifiing 
^ foig-etfulness that he had taken amiss, or of benefits he had 
OQuferred which were ungratefully requited, and he cherished 
every thought that could revive the painful images of the 
past, or paint a yet more painful future. As Lady Ash- 
court remarked. Sir WiUiam had been always accustomed 
to excite much notice, and he had a craving for it; there* 
fore, now that he could be pre-eminent in nothing, else, he 
had even a strange satisfaction in becoming conspicuous for 
the greatness of his cajaniity, for the inconsolable, almost 
unapproachable, extremity of his grief. Those who can no 
longer be envied, would rather be pitied than cease to occupy 
a considerable space in the eye of others ; and Sir William 
had come to experienoe a sort of joy in grief, a feeling that 
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would have caused him to prefer, in his progress through 
life hereafter, the most thorny part of the road for his own 
ibotsteper, rather than the easiest, and to place a stone under 
}^B head rather than a pillow. 

It was strange certainly that I had heoome the persmi to 
comfort Sir William for the misfortune which his prejudice 
against myself had occasioned, but I considered it the best 
tribute I could pay to HenryV memory, if I succeeded in 
bearing with and in comforting his afflicted fistther, who had 
become already accustomed to look £ox support to me, when 
J needed more to receive than to give it. With every desire 
to bear my grief, as duty to my father, to myself, and above 
all, to my God, directed, yet the task seemed to become from 
day to day a. more heavy and difficult one. I could not but 
often indulge myself in tracing over my remembrance of all 
Henry's opinions, in recalling his favorite aneodotefr, and in 
looking back on many of the gay, humorous dialogues we 
had enjoyed together ; but all these were ** like wither'd 
flowers upon a last year's tomb." There were yet more 
pleasing associations with Henry, however, in my Bible, 
where I frequently opened on pages in which he had written 
explanations, with a pencil, on the margin, or I read over 
the sermons he had liked, and the religious books he had 
given me. Such recollections were sacredly precious to me, 
htflding out hope^ as they did, for the future, yet in the 
meanwhile like snow-flakes at night, they rendered the sur- 
rounding darkness more intense. 

To talk of sorrow is undoubtedly a safety-valve, yrhioh 

" keeps the burdened heart from bursting ; therefore as grief 

thus naturally relieves itself, all should be. encouraged to 
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take tlie comfort afibrded by opening their minds ; .but such 
consolation I was obliged in a great measure, to deny my* 
self. The- sympathy of my father was so tender and afiec- 
tionate, that I endeavored to lead his thoughts away from * 
the affliction that occupied my own, and with Sir William, 
my task of conversation became every day more trying. 
Deaf^ he was, and difficult as every one found it to make 
him hear, he constantly put a wrong construction on what 
we said, and the perverse ingenuity with which he distorted 
the most inofiensive remarks into something at which he 
might have a right to be irritated, was truly surprising. . 
If I spoke too low, he complained that I would not accom- 
modate myself to his infirmities, and yet, if in my anxiety 
to please, I pitched my voice louder than the exact degree 
which was necessary, that also became an ofiense, and still 
be lived in the belief that his deafness was no annoyance to 
any but himself. 

If ever, wearied or vexed, almost beyond endurance, by a 
temper so unlike any which had hitherto been known to me» 
I felt almost inclined to abandon my self-appointed task-^ 
the name of Henry, whispered in my most secret thoughts, 
acted as a talisman, and restored to my mind the impulse 
of kindness and of S3rmpathy that brought me to visit Sir 
William ; and when I looked in the old man*s face, worn 
and withered as it was, yet I still traced in the featured 
a rcsemblanoe that endeared him to me, and that filled my 
heart with the deepest emotions of interest and of pity. 

When a man has once established a reputation for bad • 
temper, it becomes a favor whenever he ohooseb to be in • 
good humor. Bir William, "who judged of others by him- 
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self, had a straiige belief that "when I became silent, I must 
of coarse be sulky, an4 he generally imagined on these oc- 
casions that I was -angry at the last thing he said. One 
day when I broke a long pause by some casual remark, he 
said, in a tone of stern reproach, ** So Miss Bouverie has at 
last found her voice again. It is a pity that you should 
take the trouble of speaking to me when your own thoughts 
seem so much more agreeable. I must be allowed to 
remark that your temper is none of the best, if you are so 
irritated, merely because I said half-an-hour since, that the 
picture you admire of Lord Ashcourt is a mere daub— ^and I 
say so still !" 

" I was not angry, Sir William I I merely thought — " 

<* Pray do not explain what you thought. Nothing, I 
am sure, it could be very agreeable for me to know. I am 
old and nervous now— very unfit for contention, but you 
have been angry ever since I spoke last." 

" Only silent, but so far from being angry, Sir William, I 
really had forgotten what we were talking about. I was 
thinking of something entirely difierent.*' 

** There I You are not irritated now ! not at all, of course, 
with your Voice quivering and your face flushed, but no 
matter. I feel unwell, and quite unfit to contend with any 
one. 

"Then," said I, cheerfully, "suppose we call another 
subject?" - 

" Speak of what you please ^ all topics are alike to me, 
if I give oi^nse by merely expressing my own opinion." 

" You really are under an entire mistake. Sir William. 
I am mpet anssons always to hear your opinions." 
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" Yes ! when they agree with your own." 
« And am quite as well pleased when they differ." 
Such scenes occurred often now at Ashcourt, after which 
Sir William would continue in a ground-swell of ill humor, 
and remain for hours inaccessible to all my assiduities, or 
else agree to every thing I said, in the tone of a martyr who 
dared not do otherwise. If I proposed a walk, he professed 
to feel unwell, and unable to enjoy any thing, yef if I then 
prepared to go out myself, he would complain of nervous 
headache, and broadly hint that it was owing to his being 
so much left alohe and neglected. 

These were perplexing days, and often did I wish that 
any one with a good head and heart could direct me how to 
act. It seemed strange sometimes how much more highly 
Sir William estimated the slightest attention from strangers, 
on whom he had no claim^ than the greatest from any one 
whom he considered bound to show it. The one he received 
as a gift, and the other as a debt. He felt ten times more 
gratified if a neighbor sent to inquire for his health, than by 
the daily assiduities of his own sister and myself. If she 
performed the most arduous offices of kindness fbr him, he 
merely returned a careless matter-of-course "thank you," 
but if any casual visitor only reached him his spectacles, or 
ofiered him a newspapex, his thanks were profuse and 
reiterated. 

The easiest tnd safest resource for diverting his mind, 
when I saw Sir William's temper becoming dangerous, was 
to produce the backgammon board, at which he liked to 
play an endless succession *f games, not that 'they could 
excite much interest, but they enabled him, for an hoor or 
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more, to escape from hims^. It roused him from the dull 
staguatiou of mind and feeling into which he was sinking, 
and that was in itself so great a relief^ that, even in the 
morning at last, he would oft^i challenge me to the contest, 
and in the Abbey Sir William was accustomed to exact a 
sort of military obedience, without hesitation or remonstrance. 
Never shall I forget the loathing with which I first listened 
by dayligl^t to the rattle of dice, yet who could refuse the 
old man's request, or deny him any amusement that might 
afibrd a cheering relaxation to his mind and thoughts. 

Grief can not last more nights than mornings, and where 
most turbulent at first, it is soonest laid at rest. Sir William 
BOW devoted much of his leisure to the most assiduous care 
of his own health, and beguiled his time during the next few 
months by becoming an amateur of all the medical systems 
which whim or fancy suggested. By degrees his spirits were 
most wonderfully restored. He had always ha^ed a black 
dress, and soon left oBT every semblance of mourning, which 
common civility to the memory of his son should have pro- 
longed. Before a year had elapsed, he returned to his town 
house, his clubs, and his dinner parties. All his old cham- 
pagne-and-turtle habits being resumed, Sir William was 
again, to my very great astonishment, the man of ambition 
and the man of the world as before. By degrees he recon- 
isiled himself to the prospect of his nephew representing the 
&mily hereafler, and said it was useless any -longer to lament 
what could not now be helped-i—H What can not be cured 
must be endured, and life is so short that we should all 
make the best we can of its passing events." 

When I expressed to my father how much I had been 
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surprised At ^r William's r&pid recovery, the eiSect of whose 
grief seemed no more likely' to leave a permanent impression 
than a stroke given to water, he replied, *' My dear Jane ! 
I have known people receive such heavy and successive 
Uows, that they seemed, as it were, pounded in a mortar 
with adversity^ and yet they came came forth unchanged., 
It is only God's blessing on affliction that makes it efficacious 
to improve us, and with that, the hitter draught has a 
pleanng flavor in the end. We all have a heavy burden to 
carry, and a man may eithmr for a short period postpone the 
evil hour when he must bear its whole weight, by forgetting 
it, or he may obtain that strength from Grod which shall 
enable him to cany it always with ease. Let us face the 
events of life « Zj come, not driving reflection ftom n». 
imt with thoughtful submission welcoming that which, i£ 
we could see the end front the beginning, is undoubtedly 
best, and consider that, during our mortal existence, the rule 
is that we must sufler,* the exception is, when we do not. 
The patience of Christians must be exercised, and it newr 
would be so, if all events were to be ordered according to our 
wishes." 

God of our fathers I here as they, 
We walk the pilgrims of a day ; 
As transient guests thy works admire, 
And instant to our home retire. 






1 



CHAPTER XV. 

"I feel existence only which I once enjoyed.'^ 

How universally ifi it tbe language of society to maintain 
that no lady wilUi^ly remains single ! Who does not fre- 
quently hear such remarks as these, ** I wonder nohody ever 
married Miss Smith, or Miss OampbeU,V as if any body 
might at any time have done so. On scarcely any subject 
whatever is the actual truth known in this world, and least 
of all in such affairs of the heart, one party being anxious of ' 
course for secrecy, and the oth^ bound to it by the most 
sacred obligations of confidence and gratitude. From the 
hour of Henry's death, which caused me all the grief of 
widowhood, I felt that, for myself, the die was cast, and my 
own history dosed. His memory could never be blotted oat 
by anoth^. Great was my surprise^ therefore, when ^fter 
I had attained the mature age of thirty, a letter reached me 
from one of my old Ashcourt friends. Sir Ernest Grordon, re- 
questing permission to renew his addresses; which- had before 
been unsuccessful, and assuring me of the sacred respect ha 
should always pay to those feelings of preference for another 
which had influenced my former rejection, but could not, 
afler the calamitous event which had ended my engagement, 
be an impediment nowi 

Tears filled my eyes while reading the generous senti- 
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meats in which Sir Ernest expressed his unchangeable at- 
tacknjent, and his hope, if opportunity were allowed him, 
that he might succeed at last in .replacing my unexpected 
loss. Such a letter could not be received without emotion, 
coming, as it did, from one whoso high literary reputation, 
large fortune, and personal worth, would have rendered him 
acceptable to almost any lady he had honored with his pref- 
erence. Had I. been ten years younger, and possessed of ten 
times the fortune and accomplishments which I could ever 
pretend to; even then I should scarcely have thought myself 
worthy of hilii ; but now, broken in heart and in health, 
shrunk and withered with early sorrow, my very mind, as it 
were, darkened by a perpetual cloud, how could I hope ever 
to make Sir Ernest as happy as he deserved. He had known 
me ten years before, in the bloom of youth, of happiness, and 
— 8l)§ll I say it — of beauty, but now I was not the same 
being he had loved and known formerly, and for his own 
sake, in replying to his letter, I told him so. I gratefully 
thanked him for his preference, but as the shock of Henry's 
ddtth, and all my subsequent grief had rendered me prema^ 
tarely^ld in mind, in spirits, and even in appearance, I 
would not inflict myself on any one now, and least of all on 
Sir Ernest, who deserved a fate so much happia* than being 
united to the mere wreck of Jane Bouverie. If I knew 
nothing else, I at least knew myself, and the more highly I 
thought of him, the more my sense of justice forbade me to 
'enter on an engagement which he must soon^ or later 
regret. 

We never met again ; but five years aflerward I read in 
the newspapers a casual announcement of Sir Ernest Gor- 
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don's death, by the plague, at CoBBtaatinopk, and most truly 
did I lament his fate. He deserved all the gratitude and 
regard with which he has ever since retained a place in my 
memory, and I grieved that apparently no other had obtained 
that share of his afiections which he once bestowed on me. 

How Sir Ernest died, and all the circumstances in 
which even a stranger might be interested, I never was 
to know, nor ever to hear in what light he had viewed my 
answer to his letter. All was buried in oblivion, and tha 
curtain had fallen between ua forever. There is an im- 
known history of our own lives concealed firom us in this 
world, but which it may be our privilege in another exist- 
ence to learn, and a very curious revelation it would be ! 
Shall we then know in what degree we have really been 
loved by others, or disliked-— why various events which 
V seemed about to take place never did occur*— what infljirence 
we have ourselves had over the destiny of others— what 
unimagined efiect has followed on some casual remarkfr-^ 
what joy or what sorrow we have unknowingly caused^— 
. what hounu days> or years, have been occupied by others in 
thinking of us— -what place we have held in the oonversa* 
tion of those who knew us, and even what good or what 
evil we have unconsciouidy done. 

There is said to be an awkward comer in every person's 
life, at which the keen interest once felt amidst the busy 
scenes of this feverish life, in our own prospects, becomes 
greatly diminished, and to fill up the blank, we must 
endeavor to identify ourselves more with the hopes and 
feelings of others. I had long felt that the romance of my 
own history was ended, and my subsequent endeavor was, 
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' amidst p. vortex of employments, to make them all* nseful, 
as the surest means to render them interesting. It tonehed 
me deeply to observe the care and the tact v4th which my 
aged father suggested or encouraged many little under- 
takings at which, under happier circumstances, he would 
only have smiled. If our duties are at all times our befft 
pleasures, they were especially so for me in all that related 

. to my father, but besides these, I renewed my ymU to 
many solitary old ladies whom, in the hurry of life, I had 

. formerly neglected. I redoubled my attendance at a cloth- 
ing society recently established by our parish clergyman, and 
I taught a few neglected orphans to read. The comfort I 
derived' myself from the Holy Scriptures made me more 
anxious that others might be enabled to enjoy them, and I 

' studicpd the Bible, on my ovm account, more closely thaa 
^ever. From liiis tima I forced myself to persevere in a 
systematic course of reading, such as appeared most con- 
ducive to the strengthening of my mind, and the confirming 
of those religious principles which were now to be more than 
ever my resource in life, as well as my support in death. 
The gay effervescence of my spirits was extinct ; but still, 
as long as my father lived to be an object of continual 
solicitude, I had a motive to be cheerful in trying to keep 
him so. 

It is notjnore the natural tendency of a ball when thrown 
in the air to fall again on the ground, than it is the usual 

■ inclination of the old to sink into habits of retirement. By 
a vigorous efibrt some keep up their taste for society to the 
last, but the exertion is laborious, and as soon as the aged 
begin to indulge their humor by withdrawing from strangers, 

H 
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the habit grows rapidly into an aversion for frequent or even '* 
occasional intercourse with any one to whom they are jaot 
daily accustomed. My father, with impaired health alKi 
broken spirits, had long since wearied «f all society esoept 
my own. He felt an increasing indifierence to the greetings- 
ef such old friends as occasionally beset us in our walks, and 
hastily glided past them in the crowded streets and parks; 
where we usually strc^led. 

Had I removed entirely away from the world of our * 
familiar friends, they might all in after years, hav» gladly . 
welcomed me back, but in the midst of them all to avoid 
any intercourse, caused an almost total ce^tion of our 
acquaintance. It takes not an hour to destroy those inti- 
macies which we have been years in fbrming» and after 
exchanging a mere passing acknowledgemenl- with those 
whom it would have annoyed Lord Charles tp stc^ and 
speak to, even that superficial ceremony was dropped by 
most of our friends, who cared not to keep up «n acquaint- 
ance we had ceased to improve, aiMl which my father' 
seemed cdmost anxious to relinquish. Thif gradually led to 
the total cessation of many old and valued friendships, as 
the companions with whom I had been most intimate * 
passed me at last with averted eyes, or with \ hurried 
matter-of-course salutation, and I could feel no sniprise^ 
though some regret, at their becoming thus inewtably alim** 
ated. 

Still did my heart ding to the thought of social happi- 
ness ; and as we passed many a gay family group on liieit 
way through the park, X pictivred to myself their happy 
fireside circle at home, and tW jefDus tiri^ids that would 
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welcome them back. The smoke of every chimney raised 
in my mind ideas of domestic society, atid even the passing 
of ajcarriage as it traveled along the road, made mfe think 
of at. rapturous arrival at the journey *8 end. How blessed 
are such ties to life and to home I Often, in strolling along 
the road with my father, I caught glimpses of bright glow- 
ing hearths, encompassed by fa^es that looked as bright, or 
„ . of a well arranged table, surrounded by smiling counte- 
' nances. How gladly would I *hen liave paused to contem- 
' plate #ith pleasing sympathy scenes so like those of which 
I once*iad formed a part. • It seemed to me a dream that 
I- had ever been one among the gay and happy, when some- 
times visions of 'Ashcourt Abbey flitted before ray memory, 
vivid to agony, with the image of Henry Crofton and all 
the gay cooipanions of my youth. Even these remem- 
bfattees, sad as they were, became darkened by increase of 
sorrow, when we received an Announcement that my good, 
kind old friend. Lord Ashcourt, had suddenly died. 

His heart-broken widow retired to her jointure-house in 
Cornwall, and that much-loved place became the property 
of Lord Ashconrt's brother, a man said by the world in 
general to be in eveiy respect his superior, " but, oh I the 
difference to me I" Lady Ashcourt kindly sent me a ring 
eptrtaining one precious lock of her husband's snow-white 
ii*ir, the only part of mortal man that decays not when he 
.dies. , It was a gift most dearly prized, a monument to his 
memory always in my sight, and yet when I first received 
that relic, and thought how kind a friend it represented, 
'" til at this was all which remained to "me of one whose eye 
had so often kindled with pleasure w^jen I entered his house, 
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and wbo69 Iteavt had »o oflen dictated acts of indulgent 
kindness to me* my eyes became blinded with tears, till I 
could see it no mojre. 

IV&anwhile nothing coold be mor^ brilliant than the 
prosperity c^my brothers and sisters, the written report of 
which cast a ebcerfal gleam often over our benighted fire- 
side, and my father lived from day to day on the distant 
rumor of that success and happiness, the actual reality of 
which he never seemed destined to witness. 

Lord Plinlimm<m, when he died, left Eliza a very richly 
endowed widow, and I anticipated that her first use of 
liberty and independence would be to visit her kind old 
father, in his age and infirmity, but this was far from being 
her Intention. My sister looked back upon the ** unsimned 
land of her birth^'' as on a gloomy cavern, in which her 
youth had been wasted* and in all her letters, Lady Flin* 
limmon seemed to recollect our early home with contemptu- 
ous indifierence. It became evident tp me in many subse- 
quent instances, that the Bouveries are not a strong-minded 
family, which could stand prosperity without being dazzled 
or intoxicated by it; and let me acknowledge here, with 
gratitude, the wisdom that withheld it from myself. 

My honored father had often enumerated to us formerly 
what he considered to be the gradations of happiness. He 
felt thoroughly convinced that the truest and best enjo3nnent 
is derived from religion — the next degree is gained in the 
exercise of our afiections — ^the next springs from being useful 
' to others — but as last of all and, least of all, he ranked that 
which attended on mere amusernentt Eliza, to judge by 
her conduct, seemed to have read his opinion backward, for, 
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settitig aside every natural tie of attaohmeiitt every desire to 
render her wealthr a blessing to others, ot a roal benefit to 
herself, she lounged into a career of Continental gayety, 
which seemed to lieave her no time either fot thought or for 

■feeling, 

« It sometime^ occiirsr to me, Jane/' obseirved my father 
one day, in poncluding a long conversation, << what a remark- 
able contrast there ifi between the lot in life of my two 
children, yourself and Eliza. She possesses every good that 
relates to her bodily comfort, fortune, luxury, prosperity, and 
amusement, but each successive day brings the time nearer, 
when she must part with them all, and each day brings the 
time nearer, when you «diall fully enjoy those benefits to 
your soul which have been gained to you in adversity. It 
is hard to bear, but blessed in the end. When eternity 
opens to us all,'' he added, in an aecent of tolejnnity never 
to be forgotten, " may my prayers &>t yea both be remem* 
bered and answered." 

Caroline was detained constantly at Diibliil, her husband 
being in great practice as a barrister there, and unable to 
spare time, more precious to him than gold, foi" visiting urn. 
My favorite brother, Robert, was far up the country in 
India, with his regiment, wh^re the promotion was rapid, 
owing to the climate being unhealthy ; and Edward having, 
as he wrote to my father, most profitably shaken the pagoda 
tree at Calcutta, ei^oyed the highest appointments, and 

" had acquired an almost countless income. His . letters 
were always in a vein cf triumphant success. He. be* 
eamo in the end secretary to the Grovernor-Generalj whose 
daughter, Lady Alice Temple, he ultimately married, by 
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whom he had several daughters, and one only very precious 
son. 

The news at length most unexpectedly reached us, that 
Edward, being charged with .dispatphes to government, had 
set out (m his way honoe, and coming overland, he might be 
expected almost as soon as the letter which announced his 
return. 

The joy of such a prospect and its sudden approach, were 
too much for my father's debilitated frame. How well do I 
remember the look of tearful joy in his aged face, and the 
convulsive quivering of his mouth, when he silently, with a 
tremulous hand, reached me Edward's letter, but could not 
speak. I had never till that, moment been aware how 
feeble is^ father was, but he leaned back in his arm-chair, 
overcome by his feelings, with the tears running down his 
face, the Very image of bodily weakness and of strong 
emotion. *' Oh that I could but live to behold him^ !'' wer« 
his first words, in a tone of earnest supplication to Grod. 
«Let not the grave close over me till I have seen my son. 
I would but gii^ him my blessing and die. Yet not my 
will be done, but thine." 

The warmth of his heart had indeed exhausted itself 
Long had it glowed with fervent love to his children. 
Long had he been the centre and key-stone of all our attach- 
ment, and if devoted afiection could have averted death, 
mine might have shielded him from his approach ; but 
when I entered his room early the following morning, I 
found to my grief and consternation that he had sunk into 
a collapse of extreme weakness, from which the doctor 
thought at first it Wt)uld be impossible to rouse him. 
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Great skill and active measures had soon, however, so 
henej&cial an e^ct, that hopes were entertained of his sur- 
viving some months, though nonie of his ultimate recovery. 
I wrote to ray sisters and Edward, mentioning our father's 
sole remaining wish — ^that he might live to see them — ^but 
he sunk so visibly and so rapidly ,^ thaA my hopes were very 
faint and fluctuating of any one but myself being present to 
close his eyes* 

How frequently is the death-bed of a parent, the last 
scene in which a large and prosperous family is ever gathered 
all together imder the roof which sheltered their in&ucy. 
Thus it was now. With the rapidity of thought, my 
sisters and Edward obeyed the call of nature, and hurried to 
assemble round the dying-pillow of our last, our much-hon- 
ored parent. My father seemed a& if he had clung to the 
last remnant of existence till he could once more behold 
«liiem. They came, the brother and the sisters for whom 
I had prayed every day, whom I had so longed once more 
to embrace. They were the same beiogs, and yet how 
changed ! — ^Their names and their features were as before, 
but in character and manner, in circumstances and prospects, 
in hopes and fears, they were not the brother and sisters of 
my own early youth — ^how altered were our relative situa- 
tions, since the time when one heart and one spirit actuated 
us all ; but still difierent as they all were, they seemed 
evidently shocked and grieved to the utmost degree at the 
first sight of our father's kind, benignant countenance, shrunk, 
disfigured, ]|nd &.ding into the hue of d^&. ^ 

It has often occurred to me, when attenJKng on a scene gf 
sickness and extreme sufiering, where nil the mourning 
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members of a family assemble to give their sympathy, that 
if the pain could be divided among them, and each individual 
permitted to endure for his finend a part of the agony, some 
generous hearts ivould ofier to undergo the greater share, 
while others, apparently in equal grief, might probably 
undertake none. Some would perhaps volunteer to endure 
a hundredth part of the anguish, some a third-^a mother 
for her child would gladly relieve the young sufierer of all 
—-and what a daughter would do for such a parent as mine, 
is known only to myself 

> Truly it seemed to me like the rehearsal of my own death, 
when I saw him who had shared every thought and emotion 
of my heart, now on the verge of another world ; but, for my 
comfort, he was as near to heaven as any one could be on 
earth, and as nearly perfect as any one can be who still has 
a mmrtal nature. Such a scene was new indeed to Eliza, 
who gave way to a burst of hysterical grief when she first 
beheld our father, which it shook his aged frame "with 
souowful agitation to witness, but he kissed her with a look 
of the deepest tenderness, saying, in solemn but most afiec- 
tionate accentS) « The will of God, Eliza, should be our 
will. If it were entirely so, there would be no grief** 

How high is tlie station attained by atiy one on the 
point of death— his every word is precious, his every look 
observed, and each sentence from dying lips Ia recorded in 
every heart. It is a blessed opportunity of usefulness to 
those we love, and my father exerted himself to his utmost 
strength, and beyond it, for our sakes, to givC'us comfort, 
and to do us good- 

My sisters, both feeling the agonies of a fresh and tigor- 
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ouB grief, evidently wondered at the subdued and almost 
death-like composure with which I was enabled to go through 
the daily and nightly routine of my duties. Emotion with me 
had long been exhausted. That comes only with a new grief, 
but sorrow loses its leaven in time, and falls at last with a 
heavy, lifeless weight tipon the hearts of those who endure it 
permanently. It seems in general but little understood, that 
those who suffer under an overpowering weight of sorrow, 
become like persox^ living constantly in a darkened room, 
the darkness is to them so habitual, that ihey feci equally 
oppresilgd by it always. All new persons '^o approach the 
afflicted, expect to witness a fresh access of sorrow, for to 
them the gloom is new and startlmg when contrasted with 
the cheerfulness from which they come, but the sufierer 
himself has the weight constantly present with him, and the 
very circumstances that would bring back a forgotten grief 
to those who can forget, produce ho emotion in those, Vhose 
sad remembrances are never absent, and can net therefore 
be more ^vid at any one time than another. A note of 
music, a fancied resemblance, an accidental visitor, may 
bring back tlm sting of a sorrow long forgotten : but that 
which lives and rankles incessantly in the heart, nothing 
either visibly increases or diminishes, 

** A sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade sdike o^er oar joys and onr wo^, 
O'er which life nothing brighter nor darker can fling, 
For which joy hath no balm, nor affliction no sting." 

I stood beside my sisters and my brother like a spectre, in 
whom the strength and tiie energy of mortal sorrow were 
extinguished. The broken chords coul4 sotmd, no move, for 
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with my father were bound up all my earthly hopes and 
afiectious, aad with him they must sooa be buried in the 
grave. None could venture to doubt that his days» his 
hours, his very moments were numbered, and each instant 
was valued by him as a means of consoling me, or of prepar- 
ing himself. Night and day he delighted in the privilege 
of praying, and it is a beautiful peculiarity of religious 
exercises that we need never depend on time, place, or cir- 
cumstances for their enjoyment— *-a piously disposed Christian, 
if blind, deaf, lonely, in darkness and poverty, has access, to 
God as freely, w in all the vigor of his mind and body. 

There is an implicit acquiesence in the inevitable will 
of God, common to all men, which renders them, with few 
exceptions, perfectly resigned when they know themselves to 
be actually and undoubtedly dying ; but a devoted Christian, 
like my fatk^, is «aflbled to testify more than a mere instinct- 
ive submission to absolute necessity^ as he can willingly, and 
in some cases gladly, obey the Divine mandate. It was 
strange, indeed, to see my father conversing so intelligently 
with me, and yet to know that not only was he at the point 
of death, but perfectly aware also of his impending fate, per^ 
fectly conscious that it was both near and-certain, yet entirely, 
though very solemnly resigned. 

" Oar hands in one, v^ did not shrink 
From life's severest due : 
Our hands in, one, we did not blink 
The terrible and true." 

The finest piinds lare those that feel the greatest awe of 
death, for in proportion as men have intellect, feeling, or 
piety, it will always be seen that their estimate of our final 
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dissoltttion rises in sublimity ; and far from the fear of death 
being a degradation to man, it elevates him. To a mere 
animal, death is but the extinction of animal life, and the 
loss of animal enjoyment, but to a Christian who believes 
that the removal of his body from his soul shall be like the 
removal of a shade from a lamp, te display before his sight 
the glories of the invisible world, the more he considers it, 
and the more he is capable of reflection, the more solemnly 
impressive does the anticipation become. 

« There are," said my father one day to me, ** three states 
in which a onan may be placed — ^we have life, and we have 
death; but besides there is. for me now an intermediate 
state when, poised on the shaking plank between both» I am 
yet in the world, though not of it — ^when I know that foi* 
me every earthly concern is wound up and ended, but still 
I have not yet attained my heavenly inheritanee. Ev%n to 
a Christian who has long ccmtemplated this change, how dif- 
ferent appears every object when the sentence of immediate 
death is upon me, when the solid wotld is shrinking from 
my grasp, and the spiritual world is becoming my all ; but 
as our Saviour descended into the tomb, he has given us the 
comfort of knowing that his grave is already empty, and 
that otirs also shall be vaoant when we rise to meet him." 

** Yes, my dear father," replied I sadly, '' it appears to me 
that to a Christian the sting of death is scarcely so severe 
as tihe sting of life." 

** The chief sting in both is caused by our sins, and how 
often do I now with thankfulness reflect on that text in 
which it is promised that we shall at last be * ^leaenied fault- 
less' before God. After struggling through a long life of 
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temptatioB, that psomise ib indeed a joyful one. ' Life Tesem- 
bles a long voyage on which we must at .last msffet idiip 
wreck ; and who would not degixe ta provide, in the safety 
of religion, a plank to which he might olmg in the &thoni- 
. lesB and hoondleM ocean of eternity. Death is not an 
•extinctien of my being, but a continuation * ani were it not 
for anxiety about you, my dear Jane, I could leave this 
world ttow, and not cast a look behind.*' 

H«6t gratefully let ule xeccnrd, that great as my fathes's 
joy was in beholding agaht the more prosperous among hin. 

. children, the deepest of his emotions, and the most ardent . 

>*of his prayers, were for the companion of his aged fdorB, 

* liever shall I forget the efibrt he made to impress his last 

. >yoTldly care on £he minds and hearts of my sisters and of 

my brother, when he solemnly committed me to their tender- 

est afiection, and they, wUling ft the inoment'to relieve their 

. own hearts from witnessing his solicUudfi, promised any thing 

. and every thing accprding to his wishes. , 

' ''' la aught that tries' ihe hearty how few withstand the 
proof. ' ' There was a leok of feeble^ earnestness in his express- 
ion, and of doubl^ul hope, as my father tried evidently \ja 
satisfy himself thai they wete not only sincere at present, bnt 
to be trusted in hereafter ; -yet I was deeply touched by liie 
appearance of sympathising perplexity with which he again 
turned to me. It was plain that he did not yet teel satis- 
fied ; but Vith bis few ebbing moments more, what could be* 
done.' There was a melting tenderness in his voice and 
manner, Remembered yet, after the lapse of years^ with emo- 

, lion, but impossible to be deseribed, when he called me to him, 

, softie hours i^fterward, and said, with a look of anxious interest : 
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" Jane, my mucKloY^d danghfor ! the ksttestimoay of 
my loog Qxperienoe ia life id, that great indeed are the-bene- 
' fits of adversity. A Wkea heart inay be the happiest of 
njl, and surely it was a pri^ege to spend so many of my 
latter years in sorrow, as that alone eould have estrangisd a - 
disposition such as mine from the shadows of time, ftsd dis- * 
ciplined me ^ this sad'aQd vary Iblemti hour. A Chrifttian, 
without affliction, is only like a soldier on parade ; biH let 
us hope that I have now fought a good fight, as well ai fin- 
ished my course. Our salvatioti is not a work to be done» 
but a gift to be accepted- ; and I ean pass into another world 
with' a p^fect» unhesitating confidence in the work of oar 
Blessed Saviour. If I only felt assured that there «hall .bd 
comfort for your future years, I j^iould close thote eyes iti, 
peace. •«» 

<< My dear kind &ther, cast that care upon God, and think 
of it»no more. If the uses of adversity to yourself are so 
great, why feel anxious that I should be spared it." 

"True ! zny Jaua; I shall tnat as a, Christian ; but I 
feel, toQ« as a parent. No doubt, experience proves tl^at it 
is well the joys and sorrows of our children should not be of 
our own choosing. We see in holy Scriptiire that* Jacob 
would not have submitted to Joseph's residenee in Egypt, 
nor would the Virgin Mary have ecmsented to the deatji of 
her Son and Saviour ; i^ from lioth thecbe events, afflicting 
as they were at the time, the most precious of out blessings 
atose." 

" Be comforted, then, on my behalf, and believe me, my 
dear father, when you are gone, I shall in future look upon 
life as the sailor looks through his telescope for the prospect 
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beyond. Any good that comes, let me receive as an unex- 
pected blessing, with thankfolness ; and every sorrow shall 
seem to come from a hand that leads tne on to follow you. 
There is a limit to human suffering, my fiither, but that 
limit is death> I have sufiered, and deeply do I suffer now ; 
but my tears shall not be tears of despondency while a mer- 
ciful God is* willing to hear and to answer prayer. Time i& 
not eternal ; at last it will be ended, and then ties dearer 
than any that I can ever now have upon earth shall again 
be reunited." 

<' Jane, if your anchorage be firmly fixed on the rock of 
Christ's redemption, it need matter little whether your inter- 
mediate hours be passed in sunshine or in storm — ^not more 
thai) it matters to a traveler at an inn whether he be made 
comfortable for the hours he stays there or not ; and yet I 
can not divest myself of anxiety for your welfare in time tp 
come. It is a trial of my faith and submission, thus to 
leave you alone. How strange a world this is, in which we 
are surrounded by a thousand conflicting wishes, hopes, and 
duties, in which, too, we must discover the right path and' 
follow it, or perish ! My dear Jane, your father's last prayer 
for you is» that the holy Scriptures may be your compass 
through life, and the Holy Spirit your guide until death." 

While his mind and memory seemed thus bright as ever, 
and his heart as warm, while all that constitutes thd better 
part of man shone in it9 brightest vigor, and the body alone 
decayed ; how did it startle me anew sometimes, as if I had 
never heard of death before, when a realizing consciousness 
burst upon my mind of what death actually is. My father, 
my friend, companion, and cpunsalor, without whom I had 
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never yet known, one hour of existence, was now about to 
vanish forever from the sceQes^ with which his presence had 
always hitherto been associated — ^that very countenance 
which now escpi^ed so much afiection was soon to be in* 
capable of emotion— the hand that grasped mine so afiection- 
ately, to drop insensible from my hold ; and the eyes that 
gazed on me so kindly, to be closed in the iron sleep of death. 

How thankful may we feel while any thing yet remains 
to be done for those we love ! The time comas but too soon* 
when we dare not even pray foV them, ancT then our grief 
seems only to begin. While our friends suffer, thfloi every 
feeling for ourselves is obliterated by sympathy ; and deeply 
though we mourn, yet the sorrow is mingled with social 
consolation ; but when all is over, when not a word more of 
comfort can be uttered, nor an act of usefulness done, then 
affliction does indeed burst every boundary and overwhelm 
us. 

How turbulent and uncontrollable is the grief, as well as 
the joy, of those to whom this world is aH in all ! My sister 
Eliza, who always mistook emotion for feeling, had a hysterical 
fit of cryJAg, which she called sensibility, ready for every 
emergency ; but hasty showers are soon over. .With her 
foreign habits of constant amusement and recreation, she had 
not yet learned that to look every trying event of life in the 
face renders it much more possible to be borne, than to 
fly in terror from its dread realities. 

The better instincts which had been awakened by the 
first shook of seeing our afflicted father, soon passed away ; 
Eliza adopted that easy method of escaping the arduous atten- 
tions and melancholy sympathy due to the dying, by'^eclar- 
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ing that she positiTely believed our fath^ would recover, and 
that she thought it wonderful how I could bear to contemplatf 
any other termination to hifl illness. Bhe had heard some 
instance from somebody somewhere, in which an old gentle 
man equally ill had once reooTered; She protested that now, 
being accustomed to my father's looks, he really seemed ver} 
little altered ; he was not entirely helpless ; his memory con- 
tinued perfect, and, by dint of cross-questioning or prompting 
the complaisant doctor, she extracted from him an opinion thai 
there was no immediate danger. Leaving out the one word 
inanediatei she interpreted the verdict into there being no 
danger ait all, as it was evident from what Dr. Hartweil 
said, that Lord Charles might recover, which she translated 
into an assurance that he probably would. Chi the strength 
of all this evidence, Lady Plinlimmon began an active course 
of visiting, renewed many former intimacies, and entered 
into n succession of engagements which were, she repeat- 
edly declared, a perfect bore. To hear Eliza talk, any one 
might have supposed it the greatest misfortune in life to be 
asked out to dinner, and yet she always ended by submitting 
to her fate and att^ding the party, because, for some unan- 
swerable reason, it was quite impossible to refuse. 

Never before had I witnessed the ihll efiect of Continental 
dissipation in chilling the domestic affectiofls. Eliza had 
become so undisguisedly, so unafiectedly selfish, thai she did 
not even attempt to wear a vail tft&t it. Far from imagin- . 
ing that she could be expected to make sacrifices for her 
friends, she scarcely fahcied it pbssible "^lingly to suffer an 
inconvenience for them. Th» death of an acquaintance 
seemed scarcely to excite with her any more emotion than 
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a traveler feels in the mail, when one passenger gets out, and 
another fills the vacant place. If any one of her inferiors 
mel with a severe misfortune, the utmost stretch of her sym- 
pathy was to exclaim, in a tone of mingled pity and contempt, 
«< Poor wretch I" And when the accidental death of Lord 
Plinlimmon's successor, by a fall from his carriage, was an- 
nounced, she having taken a tempotary pique at him, seemed 
to feel no more commiseration than if a wasp had been killed 
on a window-pane. Her view of any event in life and of any 
plan, great or small, good or evil, was very clear and con- 
cise, as she simply asked herself, ** How does it suit me !** 

Now that Lady Plinlimmon had embarked heart and soul 
in a routine of London gayeties, it was not any sufiering of 
Lord Charles, in body or in mind, that deterred her occa- 
sionally from scenes of festivity, nor any internal promptings 
of sympathy for a sufiering and pirobably dying parent ; but 
her social amusements must in some degree be regulated by 
the opinion of others. There are decencies exacted by society 
which people for their own sakes ar« obliged to pay, there- 
fore, if our father's danger suddenly appeared more imminent, 
so that propriety might have made it necessary to remain at 
home, I have seen Lady Plinlimmon waylay the doctor, 
and seem as if she could willingly count every beat of the 
patient's pulse herself, to ascertain whether it would-be 
** safe*' for her to attend a concert that morning, and whether 
she must absolutely give up her box at the opera at night ; 
and she excused herself one <|&y by saying to me, 

<< Jane! you and I, though sisters, are as opposite ineve^y 
respect as the black aUd whito^ queens on a chess-board ! 
The world is divided into tmt MJtM&Bt those who are gifted, 
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like you, ivith a twenty sick-nurse poW^, and others, like me, 
ivho are not. I never had any genius that way ; and I 
really do as I would be done by, in leaving my father chiefly 
to a nurse, who attends him so much better than mere am- 
ateurs of physic like us. No doubt you are a good Jane, and 
I am a naughty Eliza, being, as the old duke used to say, 
too ornamental to be useful. I can not sit still, and never 
could. As water requires to be in constant agitation to 
preserve it firom stagnation, lo does my mind require a con. 
tinual excitement. To me amusement is a necessary of life, 
but there is in every human being a mysterious love of tragi- 
cal excitement which you indulge now, by making out our 
father to be so much worse than he is." 

My heart was chilled by the sight of so much indifierenoe ; 
and I could not but think how little would be the worth of 
human friendship if that were ftll. Edward found it con- 
venient to adopt Eliza's tone respecting the probability of my 
father's recovery ; aad after having ascertained in the morn- 
ing that he was still alive, and exchanging a few aentences 
with him, hd vanished to the Oriental Club for the day. 

No one ever had a moK» eloquent style of expressing sens- 
ibility than Edward, but sometimes it* was rather overdone ; 
and when teUing my father that he hoped his life would yet 
be prolonged many years, it sounded always too like the tone 
of a host asking his guest to remain longer, when his wel- 
come was doubtful. Edward, when he saw me alarmed, 
declared that I had become quite hipped with remaining so 
much in a dark room, that by thinking constantly on one 
subject I had got an exaggerated view of the danger, and 
for his own part he felt so unwilling to harbor the idea of 
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our father being hopelessly ill, that he was resolved not on 
any account to entertain the apprehension. If my father 
expressed a sentiment or a thought suitable to his very solemn 
situation, my brother observed how sad it was to see him so 
hipped or low spirited ; and Lord Charles, to save the feelings 
of his son, defrauded himself often of the sympathy which 
was his due, by concealing how much he suffered. 

Edward's wife. Lady Alice, was a mere piece of pretty 
bijouterie — ^very affected, very consequential, and exceedingly 
sensible of the honor she had done us, by accepting my 
brother's hand. Accomplished in every drawing-room ac- 
quirement, her music and painting were exquisite ; she had 
a perfect knowledge of all languages, and was in short a 
complete caricature of modem educatimi, with every thing 
cultivated except the heart and understanding. She had 
an utter abhorrence of all the more melancholy realities of 
life— as the sight of great suffering appaUed lier, and aU 
the lesser details of a sick-room disgusted her, therefore the 
visits she paid us were few indeed, and very far between. 
It was long, very long, before my good kind factktr allowed 
himself to suspect that any on« of his family, Edward, 
Eliza, or Lady Alice, could be otherwise than kind ; and 
he evidently wished to hide it from me, even when he could 
no longer hide it from himself 

If Lady Alice entered the house, there was no extremity 
I could be in, of agitation, which made her- overlook for a 
moment the minutest punctilios of dress ; and when she 
called to inquire for Lord Charles, I have frequently ob- 
served her, while listening to a report of the doctor's opinion 
examining the lace on my cap, or counting the flounces on 
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my skirt. I still remember my first surprise when, con- 
veniDg with Lady Alice, and giving her a few interesting 
and very ejecting partionlars af the peaceful state of mind 
which my father had lately enjoyed, she looked absently at 
me for some time, and then said " How very pleasing ! but 
do you know, Jane, your collar is all on one side !" 

It has been said, that the last pitch of human deso- 
lation is when a lady neg^cts her dress, and certainly na 
circumstance should ever betray any one into a slovenly 
indifierence to its proprieties. I never was in danger of 
falling into that error, because it had been one of my 
•mother's most frequently inculcated opinions, that to be 
•Attired suitably to our age and station, is among the lesser 
virtues, and one not very frecpiently attained in perfection. 
My &ther used to tell us too, that, as it is the business of 
life to dress oar minds' in every grace and virtue for eternity, 
so also the self-respect indicated l>y appropriate dress should 
fiever certainly be dispensed with ; and the xliore 'the nat- 
firal appearance becomes disfigured by age and infirmity, 
the more occasion there is to use every allowable means not 
to become repulsive. 

Eliza used often laughingly to say, that if she wanted a 
profession, she thought it would be a good plan to become 
« A renovator of old ladies." So few ever did themselves 
justice in their toilets, that she could make this world a 
much better-looking place, if government would entrust her 
with arbitrary power to seize all old girls above fifty, and 
force them to wear wigs, teeth, and rouge, caps made in the 
modern* fashion, and dresses not defrauded of above half 
their materials. 
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In contrasting the leverenoe -pmd long since., to the .mer& 
accumulation of yeaiB» wi^ the IftmentaUe indifreTeace,*and • 
even ^e ridicule^ whicH too often attends now on the in^ 
firmities of the old, some part oi thQ blame may perhaps be « 
attributed to the extraordinfiry^ ingenuity with which nearly * 
all the ravages of time can iii the present day be.^disguised.. 
These can never be rendered ridiculous* except by the "at- 
4empt to conceal them ; bat the youngs seeing an aspect of 
artificial youth continued long after nature would, iu its 
usual course have destroyed it, they look at last' upon the 
old as so many detected impostors, whose intended deceit 
deserves no forbearande. Those in advancing years, wh» 
' have once begun the repairs of art, can never Jjeave o£f, but 
are led m, more and more, to ooaftinue them, ai( It would 
be an effi)rt» which few could evei^'find the moral qourage to 
' make, for any one to appear perhaps in a single dq.y, twenty 
years older than the night ^beforq^ wi& the snow-white hair 
and other defects that have been long so carefully oon^ 
coaled. 

Lady Alice estimated people exactly according as their 
appearance pleased or their conversation amused hoc. Even* 
those who had foibles to be laughed at, she delighted in ; 
and her utmost condemnation of any one, was when she said 
of him, ** he does not entertain me.'' To her the warmth 
of affection with which my father and I welcomed Edward's 
wife, was a matter of perfect indiierenee ; and never shall 
. I forget the smiling condescension of her manner when first 
we met. 

Condescending kindness is perhaps more difiicult to bear 
than actual rudeness, which we know exactly how to meet, 
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and can afterward avoid ; but being natorally timid and 
diffident, I was at once and completely abashed, by the 
scrutinizing gaze with which she surveyed me, the haste 
with which she seemed to read all I had to say before it 
was uttered, and the coolness with which she substituted 
the most polished politeness, for all the confidence iind auc- 
tion I had anticipated. ^ 

Lady Alice's visits became daily more rare, more hurried, 
and more supercilious, till I scarcely knew at last, whether 
most to dread the annoyance it caused to my father when 
she came, or the disappointment it occasioned him when she 
'did not. Edward, who lived habitually on the any-thing- 
, for-a-quiet-life systenv— -the most selfish of all — never inlier- 
fered with Lady Alice or accompanied her to the house, and 
his children were sent once or twice to call on us, but for 
so short a time, and with so many restrictions aBbut their 
dress, their conduct, their food, and the time they might 
remain, that their coming at all seemed nearly a stolen 
pleasure. 

Scarcely had my kind old father succeeded in rousing 
himself to narrate some favorite story of his m^itary adven- 
tures, before the little boy was called away under marching 
orders with his tutor, to take exercise in the park, 8.nd the 
girls, all flounces and curls, were summoned to the carriage 
by their Swiss bonne. The over-educated children of the 
present day have no time for invalid old grandfathers, and 
find too many important avocations with their music and 
dancing masters, to visit a sick-room, or to cheer the old by 
their youthful vivacity and playful endearments. Even 
under every disadvantage, Lord Charles made some progress 
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in the aflectiohs of my peculiarly amiable young nephew, 
whose yet unsophisticated heart was touched by the Ian- 
guage and looks of kindness so genuine as ours, and I could 
not but think, in ibis case, that the mutual attachment of 
rdations being the birth-right of both parties. Lady Alice, 
in keeping her son so much away, deprived us unjustly of a 
ijght wliich we had done nothing to forfeit, and her child of 
a blessing which Providence had intended him, in the en- 
lightened and never-to-be-forgotten conversation of his ven- 
erable and dying giandfather. 

fiut life's short circuit wanderM o'er, 
He perish'd, and is heard no more. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

m 

That eye no longer at my presence stiis, 

Which was the mirror to my joy, my grief, my love. 

# 

For a very shoft period the lig^ of ether d«y« had again 
revisited the mind and heart of my &ther, but it was tran- 
sient as a Bunbeaoi} and a sudden Telapde having hrdnght him 
to the brink of the grave, he summoned bs all around him, . 
and, «uppofted in my arms, he held out his hand in succession ' / , 
to each, gazed on the countenances of all, mnd feebly hut 
most solemnly, addressed us, in words sti^ to the latest mo- 
ment of my life dear and precious. '^ 

*' My children ! the last hour has struck that I can ever . . - . 
hear on earth ; before another oomes, your father will be in . 
eternity. How truly can I testify now, that the things of ' ^ . 
time are the shadows, and the things of eternity th^ realities. 
Whatever kind thoughts you have ever had of a parent who . * 
loved you, let them now be shown, not in fruitless sorrow,' 
but in your affection to each other, and especidUy- ta my. 
Jane. She has laid you each under an obligation by^ saeri-* 
ficing her whole youthful existence ^r me, and n^w is youi . 
time to remember it. Remember, too, her teddy syxfipathy 
with you all ; her constant attention in writing to you ; her 

warm and disinterested attacliment always. ,God only 

■ 

knows the value her care hfts been of to me, and he only can 
reward her. Jane's is a heart that would break with none '' 
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on whom to bestow her afiectbn ; and oh ! tiiat I could os- 
-press half what it has been wiorth to me/' 

Often since thtft day, when my spirit has been oppressed 

' with a flensa of my loneliness ahd uselessness on eaHh, these 
words haTv coide back ajt a soothing- balm U> tDf soal, xe- 

. loiiftdin^ zmt h«w I once was loved, and once eontribatect to 

the hapt»ittMi of anotker. Even then, though it seemed as 

if the hearts of all aiQDund me must ring true to sneh an ap- 

peal, yet a, sensation of ^expressible desertion sunk upom my 

! Heart as I iteod tremblingly beside my father in the chamber 

* * 

.^deat|i« and si^w the best and the dearestlink of my exist- 

ence fin^diy severed. Had I been ^e only oreated being in 

« the wide world, I could scarcely have felt more entirely alone. 

. Not a«wi6h / had ever framed, nor a phin I had ever devised 
of eattUy joy, in which he was not to have participated. 
Whijfe9irer I bad evcrloved^or feared — ^whateVer bad given 
ipr pleasure or sorrow, spoke of the &ther who had been as- 
sociated with all.' !^ithoat iiim I felt as if my heart would 
become a ttone-— «s if it haA died with him. 
. Ab it is one of the ^ief iHiots^di death that we must en- 
counter it alone, so it is a heavy aggravation of sorrow when, 
as T did for the first time in my life now, we endure it alone« 
Bfy father's parting spirit had lool^ with compassionate 
j»ympathy on my agonized grie£ but he was now translated 
to that i(tate of glory in which notiiing could distress him, 

• where his own work on (Arth toO) was finished ; and could I 

' even wish to bring him back ? 

To my brother and sisters who had many other ties to 
li^e, this was only the loss of Aoe, but to me it was the loss 

- of all. The intensity of my feelings must kive seemed to 
' * - • I 
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them almost a reproach, as they oomforted themsebres and 
tried to conBole tne, I7 repeating the usual customary phnipe, 
** This is a happy tdease !" 

For jaiay living being it is ft solemn eretft tq eee^ the inst 
ivho belong to a previous generfttion cut down by the scythe 
of time. We sepm barriiHided from the grave by those w^6 
should in the course of nature go there belbre us ; but When 
we are ourselves brought forward to the front ranks, then 
mre we next in the order of succession to be thrust into the 
tomb, and to mii^le our ashes with our buried forefathers. 
As I gazed on the fixed aiid pallid countenance .of my father, 
soon to be forever lost to my mortal sight, howjjeax at hand * 
seen\ed the time when he and I, and all I have ev^ known 
or heard of, shall 8t9Sid together to receive the judgiqent of 
God. 

Who that has visited the cluunber of death ean ever after- 
ward forget its solemn aspect, and who that has not c/m- 
imagine the impression it makes ? As I sat beside my 
father's remains, and looked on his much-loved countenance^ 
the one only expression of which w|ks, that unalterable re- 
pose which hovers around the dead, I felt that in such a 
presence every emotion was commanded into silence. I 
thought of the "vivid and intellectual expression with which 
those features had hitherto so constantly been lighted up. 
How solemn had been their aspect, oft^i as he spoke to me 

m 

of this very hour, when we were now together and yet sepa^ . 
rate — ^when his soul was with its Maker, and his body stretch- 
ed lifeless beside me. How many subjects of religious thought 
which we had discussed together— -how many whieh had 
agitated our minds or oppressed our spirits, crowded into my 
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mind. They were stiil % Aystery to me, ijut ^th a^ Bti^ge 
Borprise t refLected, thsrt now nothbg ^^as hid from hiiii. 
He had changed worlds, and h6 kuW all. X^e difficuUiea' 
which had perfApted him were solved ; the firait whicli had •v 
OTerawed hiin were ended ; Death, wliick hlidT been to liim *' 
as it isito all, -in p|;oportion as they have intellect or' feelings 
a subject of solemn agprehmion, w^s over. 

* None who go bef(»re can tell ns what it is to die. The 
most confidential and beloved friends, who never had a 
thought apart from each ot)iet^ ci^i reveal nothing to those 
they leave behind. My father had not ceased to exist, y^ 
the whole manner of his existence was changed, and I, who 
had shared in all his inquiries after truth, and in las prayers 
for the Divide teaching, even I could hear no word of in- 
struction from him, now that he kn^w more than he had 
iQver known before ; but I must, think and pray alone. I saw 
only througfi a glass darkly, but he face to fate. 

> , 

They tell their joys and pains to none, 
That man may live by faith alone. 

When the last trace of his mortal existence had vanished 
from my sight, with a pang not to be described, I Bat down 
on my father's ^wn deserted chair, and Irie4 in my solitude, 
to find comfort from that large old Bible, in which I Had 
hitherto daily read to him, but when I attempted to look 
into it alone, my ey6S became blinded with tears. 

From the earliest period that I had in my infancy lisped 
a prayer till the present hour, my father's name had never 
been omitted ; but now for the first time it was to be men- 
tioned no more* If there be a doctrine of the Roman 

..7, 
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Catholics that a Protestant could wish to belieTo, it would 
be, that we are still pennitted to senre, by our prayers, 
'those for whom efvery office of affection upon earth is at 
an end ; but the account is wound up and sealed by death, 
the warm afiections that live in the survivor, may no longer 
avail the dead. 

Who can tell or imagine the pang I now felt when first, 
in church, that commandment was read, to honor my father 
and mother, a commandment imposing the duties which had 
once been my chief eartUy joy, duties which now existed 
for me no more. Father and mother were names of endear- 
ment never more to pass my lips — ^never more to be heard 
without sadness, and from that day never have I seen an 
aged parent leaning for support on his own daughter, with- 
out the tears starting to my eyes. How often, too, in my 
devotions did the old habitual words hover on my lips, never 
more to be uttered — ^those words not a day in my life for- 
gotten, wherein it once was my delight to implore that 
every earthly blessing might rest on the head of my honored 
father. Still, even yet, I could change those words of sup^ 
plication into the language of unutterable thankfulness, that 
in his utmost extremity, aU spiritual comfort had been given 
to my father and left to me. 

The churoh-yard boars an added stone, 
The fire-side shows a vaoant chair, 
Here sadness dwells and weeps alone, 
And death displays his banner there, 
The life is gone, the breath is fled, 
And what has been no more shall be, 
The well-known form, the welcome tread, 
Oh ! where are tbev, and where is he ? 
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Mine was the solitude of a heart which had lost the only 
engrossing object, in all the wide worldi to which it had 
been devoted, and now there seemed to fall upon me a total 
collapse of feeling and even of thought. Vague recollections 
of the past, and vague anticipations of the future, passed 
listlessly through my mind. Accustomed always to ener- 
getic action, I felt that now life had become a scene of ob- 
jectless and most oppressive solitude. How general is that 
feeling, described by Madame de Stael, and experienced 
occasionally by me, and by almost «very one in times like 
this, of great and startling agitation, as if the whole scene 
had been witnessed before, as if we had (mly to think a 
moment, and our memories would serve to bring back the 
details of that which we nevertheless know to be new. 

Oft o'er my brain does that strange fancy roll, 
Which makes the present (while the flash doth last), 
Seem a mere sembkmce of some unknown past; 
Mixed with snch feelings as peiplez the soul. 

Grief and solitude gave me, after a time, an opportunity 
most deeply to examine myself, to look my own character 
in the face, and to know myself thoroughly. Hitherto my 
attention had been divided by more pleasing duties, but now 
I saw only myself, my own defects, my own resources, my 
own sorrows. I not only surveyed my mind, but I explored 
its inmost recesses. My heart was now, indeed, naked and 
bare before me, as I had never previously seen it, and maay 
more thoughts arose in my mind in a single hour than 
would have been there, under ordinary ciicumstances, in a 
month. 
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While the dead are one by one boried out of sight, lifb 
still goes on, and as all the generations of departed men aJre 
closed up in the grave, the living only appear on the surface 
of the world. Lady FUnlimmon, dressed in most exemplary 
mourning, went, on the following Sunday, to a fashionable 
chapel, aft^ which she admitted, as a mark of her special 
regard for eiush, every visitor "who called. Thus Eliza be- 
came very soon engaged in a scene of solemn dissipation, 
surrounded by a perpetual circle of confidential fHends, with 
whom she incessantly conversed, sometimes in real grief, 
yet sometimes, truth to say^ I have seen her enlivened to 
laughter, by sudden sallies of humor, while the tears yet 
remained undried on her cheek. 

There is a certain degree of vanity and of family pride 
in talking much to strangers respecting the merits and 
virtues o£ our deceased relatives, in which they can take 
but little interest; and when carried to excess, it amounts 
almost to the Roman Catholic extreme of canonizing the 
dead. Lady Plinlimmon spoke well and most fluently of 
our father's many virtues, his dignified appearance, his 
graceful manner, even his very dress and tone of voice be- 
came the theme of her panegyric, while her friends listened ; 
admired, and spoke volumes of extremely well-expressed con- 
' solation, the chief feature in which was that those who are 
too goo|l for this world, deserve to be called to a better, and 
are certain to go there. How anxiously and earnestly would 
my dear fiuher have implored them to understand that, if 
fiom his birth to his death he had lived as perfect aa mortal 
man can do, y€»t to erery living being, pardon is an unmer- 
ited gift, and as well might he attempt to reach the sun by 
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ascending on a sunbeam, as to reach the mansions of ever- 
lasting glory by any other means than the finished work of 
Christ our Saviour. 

Those who have not yet experienced the utmost extreme 
of mortal grief, and dtaw the portrait only from imagination, 
picture it as being obvious always to every eye in the vehe- 
mence of uncontrolled emotion, but few can conceive till they 
know it, the utter prostration, of mind and heart which it 
causes. The vulgar notion of great affliction has in it 
generally something almost theatrical ; but where sorrow is 
genuine, the presence of any stranger may almost be said to 
act as a strait-waistcoat, in preventing all external demon- 
strations. My sister's for^gn maid, with the exaggeration 
of an abigail aiming at the picturesque, gave out that when 
Lady Plinlimmon waa told of our father's death, her screams 
could be heard all over the house*— but no ! even by those 
least i»:epaTed that could not be. There is an awful dig- 
nity in death, and its presence overawes all human agita- 
tion. Any silence we have ever before known, seems as 
nothing, compared with the solemn stillness that reigns un- 
interrupted in the chamber of death. Few can gaze upon 
a countenance foiever at rest, and not be calmed by the 
moumfoi anticipation of that day when his own tale shall 
be told— his own earthly aiecticms all severed — his hopes 
and his fears be ^ded, and nothing remaining to him on 
the visible earth, but the hopes laid up in futurity. 

Eternity, by all or hop'd or feared, 
Must be by all or sofier'd or enjojM. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Tbe roUing seasons, day and night, 
Snn, moon, and stars, the earth and main, 
Erewhile his portion, life and light, 
1 To him exists in vain. 

The little eompetenoe which my father's aiudous care 
ha^ provided for me, ieemed to my brother and sisters so 
insignificant, that, though neither pf them ofiered me any 
asdstanee, they gave me abmidance of advice, the leading 

' feature m v^hich was, to dispose of my house in Baker<«treet, 
and shrink iiito a yet smaller lodging elsewhere. They all 
keenfy urged this plan, bat it could not be ! If I -were to 
live on a crust of bread, Idt it still be under the roof that 
had sheltered my parents, which was hallowed by the recol- 
leotbn of their presence, and surrounded by the associations 

^ of a life-time. At any sacrifice, I wished to pass my re- 
maining days within the walls which had so long echoed 
the iroioes of those I had loved there and lost. Other voices 

' %>U Kon— y«ry «H>a-be heard here now. strangers «o me 

^ and ^ne shall inhabit these unconscious rooms, and not a 
ifaoe remaia of us. Why should it appear so strange and 
so sad, that those who never knew me shall be here-— that 
joy and sorrow, and laughter and tears, with which I have 
no eonefini» shall zasound in my old beloved home, that in 
one single week tfa^ «haii^e might be made of others beinqr 
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domesticated here, as much at home as I am now, and as 
unconscioiis of my former existence here, as I, in the grave, 
shall be of theirs. 

In church I see .the pews occnpied by a new generations 
and how little can the children and grandchildren of. my 
contemporaries imagine the interest with whidi I somelim^ 
trace in their features, voice, and manner, a resemblance te 
those who, in my own time, peopled the earth, and shall be 
seen there no more. It is strange that in our dreams, 
thougji we see often the faces of those long since vanished* 
yet never do we dream that we are ourselves restored to 
childhood or youth. That seems to hitimate, that though 
time past AaU never be restored, yet the friends we iiave 
loved mkI lost shall again be ours. Once enly are we chil- 
4reii in the world, but Christian friendship and afieetion arc) 
eternal. 

From the time whon I became at length resigned to the 
belief that there is no happiness for me on earth, from that 
hour I have attained to perfect peace. I am free now from, 
agitations or apprehensions, for what can be feared by one to 
whom the pleasures of life and life itself are ended. Few 
of ray days or hours are in futurity, but all are added to the 
past ; and if my existence had been the most fortunate thai 
ever (srowfted the hopes of a mortal being, it would have 
been over either way now. As hope was so long my staff 
in life, let it now be more than ever my stafi* in death ; 
while I support myself by meditating even more on God^s 
mercies than aa xny own sins, n«t looking down, but look-' 
ing up, not looking back, but looking &rward. 

Edward^ like all those who return from India with a 
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fortune, wm oompletely at a Ion wha^ to do, both with it 
and with himself. He had already, on his way home, 
wearied of the Continent, he had wearied now of London, 
and in a paroxysm of ennui, he at last bought a Yorkshire 
estate, where he wearied again. 

It was muoh against the will of the brilUant and beauti* 
ful Lady Alice, that my brother remained there to oultivate 
a taste, which he never was able to acquire, for agricultural 
pursuits and rural sports ; but with his fishing-rod and 
double-barreled gun, if he succeeded in killing nothing else, 
he endeavored at least to kill time. 

Caroline was very soon summoned back to Ireland, where 
a miUion of duties awaited her at home. The income of 
Philip Meredith, her husband, was beneath the notice of 
arithmetie, yet he had turned his great talents to domestic 
uses, and I gladly heard from my sister, that they contrived 
by excellent management, to have evwry 'Comfort and many 
luxuries. The greatest of all, the luxury of doing good, he 
had the heart to appreciate ; and thdr numerous children 
were not only brought up, but well brought up too, on the 
very smallest of means. After we parted, Caroline's family 
increased rapidly, and so did her exertions for their advant- 
age, till she sunk beneath the multiplicity of her cares, and 
never found rest, till she found it in the grave. 

Never did any one become more prematurely old than my 
sister Eliza. There seemed to have been no interval be- 
tween het spring and her autumn, for in health, in spirits, 
and in looks, she had faded at once ; and Edward told her 
one day, that if a caravem were not so expensive, he wouki 
advise her to hire one and exhibit herself as the anatomie 
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vivante. Already she seemed to me' older than our mother 
had ever done ; yet, with many infirmities to which I was a 
stranger, Eliza Ured in the belief that to me she must of 
course be an object of envy. The gifts of nature are so un- 
speakably preferable to the gifts of art and of fortune, that 
I would no more have exchanged with her, than would the 
country girl in the fable, with the paralytic old qtteen. 
Though Lady Plinlimmon's nights wete sleepless, she show- 
ed me, with evident elation, a multitude of little French 
watches, clocks, and repeaters, by the help of which she 
could observe th« weary progress of her darkest hours. She 
had all the most etpensive new books, especially novels, which 
she read in her sleepless moments ; and she likewise beguiled 
her time with a magmficent silver urn and lamp, which 
boiled a cup of chocolate tometimes, or prepared the most 
exqujiHe co£[ee ; but I preferred a good homely night's rest, 
without any of these expensive accompaniments. I felt 1^ 
no means so sure either, as she did, that her aolitary airings 
round and round Hyde Park, for two hours every day, in 
her i^lendid state-carriage, with a hammercloth and two 
footmen, were at i^l more agreeable than my own quiet 
morning ramble on foot, in the really beautiful precincts of 
Kensington Gardens. 

Certainly few people were ever more spoiled by early 
prosperity than my sister Eliza, who had, as Caroline used 
laughingly to say, <<an insuiSerably prosperous look," and 
her chief delight was to blazon it all before as» that we 
might appear at au immeasurable distance in the shade. . I 
say it now without resentment. None was ever felt by 4ie 
then, even when she most triumphantly contrasted our 
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situations, and none exiBts now, when every emotioft of life 18 
nearly extinct, and every trial remembered only as a ebild 
might recolleet those correetions of his infancy which were 
to fit him ibr manhood. It had always been a maxim with 
my father, that it is better to have a little to spend than a 
great deal to hoard ; but Lady Plinlimmon hoarded much 
and fl|»ent Uttle. She had become purse-proud without being 
generous, and the power to do good, or to show kindness,' 
which Eli2a*s income might have given her, was the only 
advantage of wealth I might have been tempted to envy 
her, but it seemed the sole ^irivilege of which she felt quite 
unconscious, and which she had np inclination to display. 

It is one evil (unong many of a Continental life, that 
there the heart seems to become closed against every appeal 
to benevolence. Absentees removed from those who have a 
natural claim on their charity, wander from place to place 
abroad, seeing in those who solicit their alms, only the most 
disgusting indolence and vice* Thus accustoined to behold 
the poverty of those who had no claim to her compassion, 
and absent from the country of those who had, Lady Piin^ 
limmon habitually evaded every appeal to her liberality. 
She read picturesque descriptions of cottage-life in England, 
and believed every house in every village, with a few rose- 
{mshes round it, to be a scene of vulgar felicity, and she had 
never endured those wants and privations, hopes, grie&, and 
fears, which implant a feeling of unity in aiHiction with all 
who sujB^r. 

It is singular, that very many people feel as EIiz» did, 

. the chief part of their enjoyment arising from an observation 

of the contrast between their own advantaj^es, and the Idas 
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Hgfeeable condition of their asaooiates. It was surprifling 
to see one who conld emerge, like Lady Plinlinunon, un- 
changed from a scene so impressive as our father's death, 
and with sorrowful regret I now* look back on my remem- 
brance how soon the little prospexities of life became again 
sofEcient for her, without any of its a&ctions or its duties. 
Truly her mind seemed to have become affliction-proof^ and 
how often, as in her case, may the greatest worldly prosper- 
ity be considered the greatest spiritual adversity. In all 
the earth, there is scarcely, perhaps, any happiness so precari. 
ous as that derived from pre-eminence in fashion, which 
dejpends on the whim of the most whimsical persons in the 
creation, but I listened to Eliza's stately descriptions of the 
happy-to-see-you reception she had from Royal Dukes, ex- 
Kings, and every other gradation of precedence, as if her 
pleasures had been my own ; and whatever happiness she 
could derive from such things, I was glad to see her enjoy. 
If her appearance ha4 been ^ juvenile as her dress and 
ideas, Eliza, in the aflembon of life, would certainly have 
been a wonder of the world for wearing well ; but when 
ladies grow elderly, they seem, as a natural consequence, to 
dress younger, and her toilet became the only expense she 
did not appear anxious very stnctly to Hmit 

It is strange that the most selfish people, when money ifi 
their passion, become the most self«denying ! K I were to 
choose my own lot, and live ov«r again, either poor or 
cevetous, much rather, of the two, would I sufier an extreme 
of poverty, than the self-inflicted privations of parsimony. 
Both produce the result of penurious livingrbut indigence 
only narrows the purse, and parsimony narrows the heart. 
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A* poor man, if his ^siremiiirtaiicaB ei^ige, iaordases his 
enjoyments proportionably, but a miser ne^er can. The 
heavier his purse becomes, the tighter the strings are 
drawn, ** his soul lives in an alley," he is bom in mind a 
beggar, and he dSes like a beggar, without even having the 
advantage of its being marked on his tombstone, how much 
he died worthy When a man has existed for no other 
object, but to secure himself a large income to live- upon 
after death, it would be fair that his success should be hand- 
somely commemorated. Instead of emblazoning in marble 
a host of imaginary virtues which he ought to have prao* 
ticed, and did not, it should merely be recorded, of a de- 
ceased miser, on marble, as cold and hard as his own heart, 
<* Here lies the owner g[ £50,000, from which neither he 
nor any one else ever, while he lived, derived the smallest 
enjoyment, and of which none now will envy him the 
responsibilities/'. 

Though Lady Flinlimmon talked extravagan%, and 
broached theories of the most magnificent expenditure for 
others, yet she was in all things not admitting of ostentation, 
most marvelously firagal. As I had requested that our 
father's house might never be less a home to any of his 
family because it had become mine, Eliza, for some months, 
most literally took possession of it, and I l^t myself, while 
she remained, treated almost like her guest. 

It seemed so great a condescension in Lady Plinlimraon's 
estimation, that she remained at all in "dear gloomy old 
Baker-street," as she called my house, that I often felt sadly 
tempted to say, if the honor to me was so very great, it had 
much better not again be repeated ; but we were sisters. 
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and ivhatever she did, for the short time we were together, 
I resolved that as sisters we should if possible continue, 
without, on my part, the smallest hazard of discord. Fam- 
ily aflfeotion is a debt of nature between brothers and sisters, 
of ^ich none should be deprived. It is as much a provision 
of Providence for the preservation of their happness, as the 
family estate is a provision for their maintenance. Each is 
a guaffdian of that portion which beloifgs to the rest, and 
none can be justified, without very strong reasons, for with* 
drawing it, therefore I gave Eliza her due, whether sh^ 
returned me mine or not. 

Lady Plinlimmon professed to be perfectly miurtyrized 
every day that her residence in England must be prolonged, 
though I never found out exactly why she remained, as it " 
was evidently for no pleasure she derived from my society. 
In her association with others, Eliza always required some 
source of interest beyond the mere pleasure of their conveiv 
sation. If the dullest old lady in the world had a box at 
the opera, to which an invitation would be acceptable, or a 
prosing old peer gave parties which it was the fashion to 
attend, there was a charm given to their presence, which 
deceived Eliza herself, into really fancying them agreeable, 
though the true cause of her gratification in their society she 
scarcely knew, and would not have acknowledged. I often « 
smiled to think that if my own discourse had grown* even 
more insi^nd, but if I had at the same time become en- ' 
dowed with the power to confer, when I chose, some great 
benefit on her, then Eliza, who never searched into her 
own motives, would have/ound a most unaccountable imh 
provement in me, and thought my conversation much more 
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spirited and interesting^ 'though the change would have been 
only in herself. 

If any thing could have amused me at so sad a period as 
this, it would have been the condescension Lady Plinlimmon 
evidently felt herself to be guilty of, in tolerating the climate 
and customs of her native country. To acconmiodate her 
mind to the system of rigid economy which my straitened 
income imposed upon me, she seemed to find not quite im- 
possible, but very nearly so ; yet, while with her almost 
boundless income, she denied herself nothing of personal in- 
dulgence, I could not but be aware, that whatever expense 
could be thrown off herself upon me, she amused herself by 
ingeniously transferring the charge to my account. . 

Lady Plinlimmon had, like many rich people, an incon- 
venient habit of borrowing small sums of money, trifles of so 
httle importance in her eyes, that they afterward entirdy 
escaped her recollection; and though in general it was 
merely a few shillings for a turnpike or a hackney coach- 
man, yet her memory never served to make her repay the 
debt till I reminded her ; and even then I seldom ropeived it 
again on the first time of asking, or without a look of slight 
contempt at my being so anxious about such a mite. 

It is a remarkable fact in natural history, but undoubtedly 
true, that if any guest at a friend's house be more than 
others profiise in his demands for the luxuries of the table, 
the invariable rule is, that he keeps a remarkably scanty 
table for himself and his own guests at home ! Eliza was 
so perfectly aware how narrow my income must be, that it 
was beneath me to remind her of the strict limit within 
which, if I would live according to my ndeans, which I was 
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resolute alw&yB to do, my expeoseB must be kept ; and I felt 
surpnBed, therefore, as well as almost amused, that she took 
the trouble of being consequential on a scale so very iiudgnifi- 
cant as the utmost dignity of a tete-d-tke dinner in Baker- 
street could ever be ; but she invariably began the scene by 
keeping me waiting till the dinner, such as it was, had 
become nearly cold — a piece of dignity in almost universal 
use among great people, and which probably confers some 
secret pleasure known only to the initiated. 

** Excuse me, Jane," she said, with a slight laugh, one 
day, << but in this house I, of course, make myself quite at 
home, and, judging by our plain, very sans ceremonie style 
here, you make me so too. If we had but a little fish or 
game now and then, to vary the perpetual roast mutton, 
what a relief to the eyes it would be ; and you can not 
think how much better Burton bottled ale is than what 
comes from the draught— -do try it to-morrow. Your cook's 
receipt for soup must be like that for Grantham gruel, ten 
grits to three gallons of water ! We travelers get so sadly 
spoiled abroad ! If you will believe me, a dinner hardly 
ooBt» me ten francs, dressed by such a cook as probablyv in 
this benighted country, you never knew." 

" Then, if he will come to me on such terms as I can 
ofier, I give you a carte blanche, Eliza, to enga^ him for 
me, at a salary not exceeding £20." 

"Ah, Jane ! to live well, people must live abroad I My 
prescription for perfect happiness is, a healthy state of body, 
a healthy state of mind, and £10,000 a year with which to 
settle at Florence ; but to vegetate in this dullcountry with 
good respectable peoplb, who have few ideas and no convefsa- 
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tioD, is, begging your pardon, Jane, quite insuperable. I 
sbould go deranged in a month. Such a climate too ! The 
Bun forever absent! The contrast between the two coun- 
tries, of warmth and oheerfubiess, is like that between a 
room in winter with a fire lighted or without one. Apropos, 
what cold I economical fires your senrants put on here !'' 

When Lady Plinlimmon took me a drive in her carnage, 
she omitted often to mention particularity where we were 
going, and as we were generally engaged in conversation, all 
places being then nearly alike to a mind oppressed like mine, 
I forgot frequently to a& our destination ; but the day be- 
fore she was to leave me and return to Florence, we had 
driven so much farther than usual, that I inquired at last 
whither she was proceeding. 

" Did I not tell you ?" answered^ Eliza, carelessly. ** I 
have always intended a pilgrimage to revisit my old haunts 
at Ashoourt Abbey. I like that old house ! < Though lost 
to sight, to memory dear,' as the old man said when he 
looked at his toothless jaw. Being quite an uninhabited 
place now, it is shown to visitors, and this brilliant day has 
tempted me to the ezpbit. I shall enjoy recalling the many 
merry hours I spent there once, fancying myself happy be- 
fore I knew any thing better. I wish also to take a glance 
At . those lovely China vases of Lady Ashcourt's, which 
represent the four elements. There are not many in the 
manufactories at Dresden to compare with them.'* 

It was a sharp and bitter pangT for the moment, when, 
all rushed at once into my memory which belonged to the 
reooliootion of Asheourt Abbey ! to feel that the kiitd sym- 
pathy of mBMjf aitd the deep> devoted attachmmt of one, 
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which ibrmerly awaited me there, were now forever extinct, 
and by all but myself forgotten. Yet I, who hare experi- 
enced every attachment of life, and dufiered deeply from a]l, 
even I, would not give up the afieetion» of this world for all 
its amusements, nor rehnquish, on any terms, those pleasures 
of the soul derived from the intellect and feelings, without 
which we may personate happiness, but never can truly ex*-' 
perience it. Eli2:a's ideas of enjoyment seemed to me like 
the mere contents of a bazaar — ^Dresden china, French toys, 
perfumes, carnages, and bon-bons ; but when I saw her un- 
attended by the afiection of any one who truly loved her, 
she seemed, in all which really constitutes bappiness, poor as 
myself. Hers were not the treasures of the heart— that 
kindness which repays itself with the delight of doing good 
or of giving pleasure. She knew not that to bless is^ to be 
'blessed. 

My sistet, occupied with her own reminiscences, scarcely 
remembered what I had endured or enjoyed at Ashcourt 
Abbey ; and I, who had always thought, like Pope, that it 
was sad to see even a mere post pulled up that he had 
remembered long, now came to witness the uprooting of all 
my own youthful associations and dearest attachments. 

When we arrived at Ashcourt Abbey, I was a stranger 
among strangers. No joyous group now gathered round Ihe 
entrance to welcome our arrival ; but new servants, ignorant 
of our very names, ushered us through the well-remembered 
hall, and into that long-loved sitting-room in which I once 
was at home. All seemed externally the same, yet to me 
how changed ! Yes ! "the remembrance of youth is a sigh V* 
With feelings of bewildered sorrow, I gazed around, in each 
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saccessive room, crowded with the recollection of eceaes and 
persons once familiar to those walls, but already obliterated 
fiom the memory of man. 

There stood the ehess-table at which Henry CroHon and 
I had once spent so many happy hours ; the harp which 
I had so oitea strung ; the piano at which I had daily pre- 
sided, and the large old arm-chair in which my venerable 
friend Lord Ashcourt used nightly to sit with his cheerful 
smile, and listen to our jests and our music. I koked out, 
and could perceive from the drawing-room window the tower 
of that church in which he lay interred. How short then 
seemed the distance of space that divided us, yet how endless 
the time till we should meet again. I could willingly have 
stood there for hours, but the talkative housekeeper claimed 
my attention by carelessly pointing out the portrait of Lord 
Ashcourt. How little did she guess, that formerly all the 
time he sat for that picture, it had been my pleasing duty 
to entertain him, and that the very shawl I wore had been 
his gift on that occasion. 

When we behold our departed friends ranged around in 
almost living portraits on the silent wall of that very room 
wherein we once associated with them, it calls up a strange 
and mysterious feeling ! A thousand thoughts we once ex.* 
ehasged, and hopes and fears we once shared together, live 
in our own hearts, and seem as if they should yet find an 
echo in the long-loved and long-familiar features before us ! 
They rankle now with painful remembrance in our minds, 
and the very jests we enjoyed in common are remembered 
only with a sigh. Will laughter as well as tears be no 
more in the world to come ? It is related of Dr. Johnson, 
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that he one day exclaimed, ** An odd thought; strikes me ! 
we shall have no letters in the grave;" and I sometimes 
look around me with a strange recollection how soon I «ha]l 
need no more those little comforts and conveniences of home 
which human ingenuity has invented, and to which I have 
so IcNig been accustomed^— the blazing hearth; the window 
lighted with those sunny beams ; the very Bible in which I 
daily trace out the patb to eternal life. 

Not the most trifling of Xiord Ashoourt's earthly posses- 
sions had been taken from him ; but he was at once and 
forever torn from them. Never was I more forcibly remind- 
ed than at this hour» that we are travelers, not settlers on 
earth ! Here the most trumpery toy had lasted longer than 
the mortal jGrame of man, trifles that seemed as if they would 
break if we but looked at them, still kept their places, while 
many of the blooming, gay, and noble friends I had known 
there, were swept into oblivion. Even a little sketch I 
once did of Lady Ashcourt in pencil, which Henry had sus- 
pended by a pin over the chimney-piece in lier dressing-room, 
still kept its place where he had jestingly hung it ; but where 
were those who had smilingly stood beside us then ? That 
laughter-loving countenance appeared with vivid reality be- 
fore my mind ; but I alone remained of all that merry group. 
I was even at Ashcourt Abbey a stranger! << Another -and 
the same— ^myself how altered, not the scene." 

<< It is ^he decree of Providence that while inanimate 
things remain stationary, all that has life must make inces- 
sant progress. The grain which grows up in the blade ad- 
vances hourly to maturity, till it ripens in the ear and falls ; 
the river begins its course an insignificant streamlet, but 
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enlarges end deepens in its long career till swallowed up in 
the shoreless ocean; the trees of the forest increase in size 
and heauty, till they turn to decay ; the sun itself advances 
every moment, from dawn till dark, and as weU might we 
expect to see it fixed immovaUy in the horizon, as that we 
shall remain the same. As surely as our bodies improve or 
decay every hour they exist-— as surely as the fruit begins to 
wither when it ceases to adii^nce, as surely do our flouU 
either improve or decline^ either ripen for glory or prepare for 
destruction.'' 

When I felt and thought how the friends I lovad best on 
the earth had become extinct, and that much as 1 had always 
valued sympathy, which was life itself to me, it would now 
have been more precious than ever, thenp— yes, then, like a 
soothing balm to my agitated spirit^^the consciousness flowed 
into my mind that in death I shall ** sleep the sounder that 
I wept before,'' and that in life we have aQ ev^-present 
Saviour, who pities the most desolate, who has suSbred like 
murselves, and, who, when £9ither and mother forsake us, will 
yet be an ever-present help in every time of troublid. 

But ah ! when low is laid my head, 
And death the vital thread shall sever ; 
Will the sad heart then mourn me dead^ 
Will friendship's tear for me be shed. 
And will it with a sigh be said 
That I am gone forever ? 



QHAPTER XVIII. 

To' curb our grief, when sorrow's cup runs o'er, 
Lest those who see us weep should weep no more. 

** No snow falls lighter than the snow of age," and I had 
now reached my fiftieth year, an event which ought to be 
commemorated as our entrance into old age, like the day 
when a young man enters at twenty-one into manhood. I 
\was grieved but not much surprised, at this period, to hear 
that my sister, Eliza, at the age of fifty-two had bestowed 
lierself and her large jointure on a young German baron of 
doubtful rank, and yet more doiibtiiil character, at Florence. 
There she lived and maintained herself a^rward on the 
refuse of ^hat income which had once been her own — ^what 
a gambler could be prevailed on to spare for the wife he 
despised and disliked. She suffered, I was told, a degree of 
penury at last, that in her earliest home, Eliza never had 
eV^n imagined. Her whole jewels, plate, and even books, 
were sold, and the proceeds disreputably squandered on 
others who had no claim on them, and who scarcely knew 
of her existence. 

Two years afterward, I received the melancholy accounts 
of Eliza's death. The particulars were transmitted to me 
by an English lady, who h^fard accidentally that she had 
a surviving sister, and wrote to communicate the painful 
details. She had lingered long and suffered much, vainly 
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seeking among foreigners for the kindness "wlnch her own 
sister would so gladly have shown her, and to tie last she 
banished every thought of death. She who could not face 
its most distant image had encountered the 'awful reality ! 
That mystery was known to her now which she wduld iot 
* look into before. Eliza clung to every -amuseioent "v^hile * 
she could, and said that if death came, she was at least *de- ^ 
termiued not to see him approaching ; therefore, to the liist, 
like the well-known Lydia^White^ she was "rouged, and' 
jesting, and dying !" H^r husband employ e3 InmBeir >l« / ' 
taking possession of all her remaining efiepts, and -her only - 
servant seemed to have neglected the eommpn decencies H 
attention, while the whole house was a scene of pillage 4»iid% 
disorder. ^ 

At her birth Eliza had bebn welcomed into life by llie . ^ * 
tenderest of parents, and,.in her native language, on her * 
native soil, she had beep reared Maidst the l^ies of afiection 
which Grod had bestowed on h^, and all these shi willingly * 
tore asunder ; and now at her death, in ^ foreign land, among 
foreigners, who neither undersitood nor ioved her^ fkr from the 
tombs of her own kindred, or the sympathy of those who loved 
her, she sunk into a foreign 'grave. Tears streamed from my 
eyes, when thus inforined, that the very beggar who live^ on 
alms had scarcely needed attention more thtti my own lonce- 
loved and once-prosperous sister, atid that tb her the words of* • 
Job had become so sadly applicable, <iMy familiar friends have 
forgotten me. They that dwell in my house, and my maids, 
count me for a stranger. X called ray servant and he ggive 
me no answer." Yes ! EUza ha4 indeed mistaken her own 
happinesa, when she considered it merely as a" gaudy biitter- 
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^y to be pvrsiied is tike sunshine, rather than as a gem of 
everlasting worth, the lustre of which was to shine not 
merely in time but throughout eternity. 

No larther seek her merits to disolose, 

Nor draw h^ frailties from their dread abode. 

]ffin« w^a not a iiature to sink entirely while a wreck of ^ 

'. happiness remained to which I could cling, and remembering 

how oflen my father had remark^ that the selfish only can 

era b* utterly miserable,. I resolved not to sit down hope- 

tosly-and gaze at my grief^ nor peevishly to anticipate the 

tetj Woigt, but I set my face to the blast, resolving, with all 

' the courage I o«b]4 attain, to look around for 3uoh resources 

. as f rovid€qiee yet {^ranted me^ In a spirit of humble prayer, 

, biit of perfect submission, it had become nly duty to make 

..the very best I could of aH that remained to me of life, and 

« to break thg tide of affliction by throwing it into different 

' ehannels. 

- ^ Dr. Johnson truly remarked, that, *' in proportion as we 

I «eek^ase» we part ^th happiness," and, though, in religioa, 

it is of more importance what we are, than what we do, yet 

I determined not to remain inert, if there were a hope of 

rescuing.4X||fBelf from a life of seKsh indolence, by living for 

others,' non^ thut I had nothing left to live for myself. I was 

unaccustomed to feel that responsibility for the use of my 



whole time which now fell upon me. Hitherto my hours 
< h,ad been all employed in association with my father, and 

thus they were occupied in' ft way that my heart an4 con* 

science approved, tut, now the want of motive in all I did, . 
' was difficult indeed to supply. My reading had lost its 

interest, when the books •! studied were no longer to form a 
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subject of discussion with Lord Charles. When I wrote, it- 
had been hitherto for his use ; my needle-work had invariably 
been done while we conversed together ; and my music — ^what 
is there on earth that recalls to our hearts the loved and lost^ 
like the music they once enjoyed !- It h«d been a heart-break- 
ing efibrt, when first, after Henry's death, I played and sung 
to my father — ^but then I had a motive, strong as action 
could make it, to conquer my feelings, and I did — ^but now, 
it mattered not to any one^ that my spirit recoiled from the 
sound of harmony, and that even the itinerant musicians who 
paused beneath my window to play the old familii),r tuties, *, 
brought tears of agonized retnembrance to -my eyes. Oh ! 
the memory of former days, how dear an^ yet how sad you - 
are ! but never, never more have I called forth the tones of • 
harmony, once a source of pleasure to those who loved me. 

Sweet music, when tby notes we he^, 

Some dear remembrance oft they bring, 

Of friends belov'd no longer near — ' v 

Of days that flew on rapture's wiing ; 

Hours of delight that long are past, 

And dreams of joy too bright to last. 

Well do I remember my astonishment, when a'^child, to 
hear an old lady complaining that she felt ** alone in the 
world." There were multitudes of people around, us ; and 
how tould she be alone ? but I understand now the full 
meaning of her words ; and many may yet Jiive to uadexstand 
them hereafter, who little expect it now. . 

I have heard often the world's loud- laugh, and- joined in it 
too, at an me^qpected and extraordinary marriagef, made late' 
in life by those t^o live alone ; but I am slow-new to join in .. 
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the almost incredulous wonder and ridicule with which such 
an announcement is received. Who can t«ll, that does not 
experience it, the gldomy desolation which attends on those 
who have no domestic ties, no constant associate to confide 
in for afiection and eompanionship — ^no smiling welcome to 
the social board — ^no friend to sympathize in their sorrows, to 

. be trusted injtheir difficulties— *to ba summoned in their hours 
of sickness— 'to shed a tear for their death, or to feel a blank 
when they are laid in their last silent resting-place. Let 
none whose spirits are buoyant with the cheerfulness of a 
kind and joyous &mily circle, look' with ridicule or contempt 
on the resources of those who live alone. 

It is a common saying, that no woman who is extrava- 
gantly fond of dogs, cats, or parrots, is amiable, or would 

• make a good wife ; but where human affections are blighted, 
there may be comfort, such as I never discovered, in the 
companionship even of a mere animal. Byron, who quar- 
itled with all social attachments, found the most permanent 
resource for his morbid feelings in the society of a favorite 
dog. Ha records his opinion, that no one need want a friend 
who can attach a spaniel ; and a^y pleasure that is innocent, 
however frivolous, is better than none. **If a straw can 
add to our happiness in life, he is a wise man who does not 
neglect it.'' 

My father used Id tell me, that when he laid his'hdad on 
his ]tfUow every Bight, he always asked himself wkatber any 
one had been the better os the happier during that day for 
his having existed on the earth, and that lie f^lt as |f some 
opportunity fQMsi have been neglect^ if it "^re not so. Ta 
share the tfi«lw of others, even wh«re*\^^e ^Vvirant the power 
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to heal/' is a great aocial duty as well as a pleasure ; and 
my £rst endeavor now was, to occupy myself in doing o^ces 
of charity or usefttlness. The very beggar asking for alms 
in the street, restored to me the consciousness that I still 

■ 

was a link in the chain of social life, and had my place to 
take there, as well as my part to act. Little kindnesses, or 
even transient civilities, which, in the prosperi^ of my hap- 
py home, I might scarcely have perceived, now brought tears 
into my eyes ; bnt never was the dull, cold 6hill at my heart 
so relieved by a glow of warmth as when I could bestow a 
pleasure on others, and feel that still I did not live in vain. 
In London, it is next to impossible for ladies personally to 
inspect the cases of distress they relieve, and before long I 
found myself beset by a mass of the grossest impositions. J. 
was willing, most willing, to distribute money to the veiy 
utmost of my ability, or beyond, for^to me there was no self- 
denial in parting with it, as I had enough for all my moder- 
ate wants, but frequently, when I denied myself necessanes, 
to supply the apparent wants of those who excited commis- 
eration, it became evident that I had been flagrantly imposed 
upon, till at length, desirous to render my alms as far as 
possible useful, I subscribed all my funds to the best charit- 
able societies, or sent them to the rector ; and thus be- 
nevolence, as a source of occupation to my time and feel- 
ings. Was no more. It rejoiced my heart that good should 
be done, even t]m>ugh it were not done by my own personal 
instrumentality ; and most gladly did I send my pecuniary 
aid to those more skilled, though not more willing, to do real 
and undoubted good ; but it disappointed me greatly that my 
time could not be spent as usefully as my money for others. 
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How seldom do the wealthy give of their abundance in 
any proportion to what the poor give of their penury ; but 
generosity is the only thing in this world which is f^ great 
on a small scale as on a large one, and oflen, in fact, much 
greater. The scale of a man's charity should be measured, 
not by what he gives, but by what he keeps ; and when we 
read with admiration of £10 or £5 being contributed to 
charity by the owner of £10,000 a year, and with secret 
coBtempt of a shilling from the owner of £500 per annum, 
it might be well to remind ourselves that both have parted 
with exactly the same share of their income. 

The poor, in distributing money, give what they require 
for the necessaries of life, and the rich part only with what 
would be used for mere luxuries. If the rich gave away as 
much of their means as, on their very smallest of fortunes, 
the poor do, there would be donations that might fill every 
mind with astonishment, and every newspaper with pane- 
gyrics. Though, for the love of Grod and man, many, with 
only £100 per annum, give away £10 a year, yet does a 
single individual whose income amounts to £10,000 per 
annum, ever bestow any thing like £1000 a year in alms ? 
Posthumous charity is only spending the money of our heirs 
instead of our own. The most self-deceiving folly iu the 
world is that of the man who leaves his fortune, under the 
pretext of benevolence, to build his own monument in the 
form of a splendid hospital in which for old people to be 
miserable, or for young people to acquire habits, ideas, and 
•dncation far above their circumstances; but the object 
plainly is, at whatever expense of moral evil, to XQftke his 
own insignificant name be commemorated. 
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CHAPTER :xnc. 

^ Whom the gods love, die yoang,'' was said of yore, 
Aad many deaths do they escape ^ this : 
The death of friends, and that which slays even more, 
The death of friendship, love, youth, all that is. 
Except mere breath; and since the silent shore - 
Awiuts at last even those whom longest miss 
The old ar<^er's shafts, perhaps the early grave 
Which men weep. over, may be meant to save. 

Byron. 

In the voyage of life we must go forward, acting on cir- 
cumstances as tbey successively arise; for we sail in fact 
under sealed orders, and our duty is to obey these as they be- 
come known. After the sad experience of many years, I was 
at last scarcely as much surprised to hear that any one I had 
loved was dead, as to hear that any were yet alive ; and as 
all must die alone, it is perhaps a good preparation when we 
are lefl in the world to live alone. 

The numbers in whom I had felt an interest, did not 
cause me the less to feel or lament the loss of any one who 
had shown me kindness or deserved my afieclion ; yet I had 
fancied myself prepared now for every vicissitude of life. It 
were vain to describe, however, the grief with T^ich I heard 
that my gallant brother, Robert, the most kind-hearted of 
all my family, had been killed, when bravely leading on his 
regiment to victory in the Burmese war. His wife having 
died some years before, their orphan boy, then scarcely six 
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yean old, and quite unprovided for, had been immediately 
embarked in a bomeward-bound Indiaman, which was daily 
expected at Portsmouth. Edward wrote to announce this, 
and added, that, b^ng in Yorkshire, it would be quite im- 
possible for him to meet the child when he landed, or, in- 
deed, to take much charge of him afterward, as the poor boy 
was in very delicate healt^, which would render him too 
great a charge for Lady Alice ; and besides, he was in pe- 
cuniary respects so destitute, that if he lived, which the 
doctors thought unlikely, it was impossible to guess what 
plan would be best for him in future. 

I had no difficulty in guessing, what would please me 
best, and set off immediately for Portsmouthj there to wel« 
come my brother's child, to adopt him into my house and 
heart, and to be all to him that my own mother had <xice 
been to me. Again I had a link to existence ; again my 
afiections had an object to rest on, and my heart gloVed 
with the hope that my remaining years might be usefully and 
happily devoted to the culture of that young child's mind 
and disposition. ' There was a buoyancy yet in my heart, 
which had not been utterly crushed ; but, amidst the deep 
waten of many a sorrow, the prospect that now revived me 
was, to live for that boy, and not to live in vain. Already 
I seemed to hear his infant prayer ; his often-repeated hymn ; 
his toilsome progress in reading ; and to see his mind and 
feelings expanding under the most afiectionate care. I felt 
a pleasing certainty of making him happy; and he was 
moj^ welcome to me as a penniless orphan whom I could 
benefit, than in the most prosperous circumstances under 
which he could have been consigned to my care. 
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As it ii acknowledged that no animals are so grateful as * 
children} I thought how itauoh mote than rewarded I should 
be €n the aelPdenial I must practice 4ii order to place him 
at school^ by the afl^tion and 'canfidience of my brother'a 
little orphan boy, and for the first time I seemed in danger 
of beoommg avaricious, in my anxiety that he should have 
e> liberal education, and be advantageously placed hereafter 
in a good profession. 

Now I had something to live for ; something to do ; some- 
thing to love; something on which to rest my feelings, and 
on which to lavish all the attention and interest that nature 
dictated. It was a bright moment in my almost aimless ex- 
istence, when that lovely boy first entered my home, and 
l^nghtened it by the sunshine of his countenance. He was 
not indeed a child to see once and forget. Though thin ^d 
very much enervated by his tedious voyage, yet th^ pallid 
Jittle fade had already an expression of as much thought and 
sensibility as that' of a man, and the smile that dimpled on 
his cheek when first I enticed him to venture near me was 
lovely beyond imagination. As he fixed his large deep star- 
like eyas on mine, with an expression of confiding interest, I 
fdt that Providence had indeed been kind in intrusting him 
to me, and that all the assiduous care which the doctor had 
enjoined, though it involved the frequent loss of my own rest, 
only endeared him the more. 

Before msgiy days elapsed, I had become th^ companion 
of his merry gambols ; the consoler of his little sorrows ; .the 
depositary of all his mighty secrets. Never could I have 
imagined a more fascinating ^ild. His joyous laugh, so 
full of childish glee ; his little diverting ca rices ; his say- 
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ings, 80 full of naiyeti; Im «fiectiofll|: «eo deep and yet so 
true^ Above all, the child's earnest desire ^^o right'; ' hi^' 
pains-taking endeavocs to << be good ;'' hiB implifiijt belief in 
all that he was told, and his single-hearted obedienci» tli% 
instant he understood what woujd please God or- gratify 
me. No wonder Ihat our blessed Saviour^ in looki^ i^t >'- 
such a cliild a9 he, said, ^ Sufitfr little ohildren to qvokq . 
unto me." . • 

When little Il6beri rushed joyfully into my arms, and I 
gazed at his young face growing v^ith alftction and feeling, « 
how painfully did the remembrance strike often upon my 
heart, that one so §piileless, so bright, so fuli^ of intense en- 
joyment, must yet, if he Kved, be tempted by fin, blighted 
by sorrow, tortured with pain, and tried in hei^rt and niind 
by. the faults and sorrows of others,, as well as his own. 
Yes ! the doom of mortals awaited him, and with eAotions- 
of the tenderest pity, I. heard his frequent anticipations of 
manhood, knowing as I did, what it would really be. 

' Kg sense had he of ills to oom^ 
No care beyond the day, 

For three years I gave myself up to the inter«9t, of in- 
structing that .child, so much too dear to one like myse^, * 
whose doom it had ever been to ohec]^p-^r rather to extin- 
guish every earthly afieetion ; but the proq^iiy of those 
I loved was again to divide me from them, and if |t»be for 
their good, never let mo repine. Had the dear child re- 
mained a penniless orphan, he would have continued to be 
mine, as loved and as weloome as with the richest endow- 
ments of fertune, but* by th^ death of a^distant relation of 

at* 
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his mother's, he mieceeded, unexpectedly, to a fojMne of 
£50,000, and from that hour my little Robert beeame an 
object of the keenest interest to many, who now discovered 
a near relationship to him, of which they had not seemed 
previously aware. 

My brother Edward, who had never so much as inquired 
for him before, hurried 'from Yorkshire, accompanied by 
Lady Alice, to take possession of his nephew's affairs, and 
as I afterward found, to take possession of his person also. 
He had at once resolved on bringing him up ^o be the 
companion of their own son ; as Lady Alice, always on the 
alert where money was in question, observed that it would 
'save each of the boys half the expense of a tutor. Earn- 
estly as I advocated his continuing with me, I trust no self- 
ish motive actuated me ; but he had recently suffered from 
hooping-cough and measles, in close succession, complaints 
which seem to go hand in hand always, in their attempts 
on the life of every only son, and though I could not hope 
to keep him always with me, yet I told my brother, that 
hereafter, when he went to school, his home, during the 
holidays, should have been where he first found a shelt^. 

<< Jane ! there could be no satisfaction to you in the mere 
loan of the boy, and even that could not be allowed long,'* 
replied Edward impatiently. <'Your aunt-like care of his 
health, morals, and clothing, have been very right and kind 
hitherto, but every body ksows what a life of holidays and 
gingerbread children lead with an aunt, and I quite blame 
myself for not having attended to him sooner. Master 
Robert would grow up ' in the end to be one t>f those tire- 
some drawing-room men, that I particularly hate, with a 
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numb^of little lounging lady-like accilinplishmeats — a little 
drawing, a little music^ a great deal of small talk, amiable, 
pious, and all that sort of thifig, but quite useless for the 
business or duties of.this world." 

'* Your sketch is &ot from the best authorities^ Edward," 
I replied, endeavoring to speak composedly. ** I should be 
as anxious as yourself to give little Robert the hardy educa- 
tion which would best fit him for manhood. To prepare 
hina for the struggle of life, I know he must be launched 
into school with other boys, he must be early taught to take 
his place among them, and encouraged to hold it too. I 
consider the principles, habits, and acquirements, of a liberal 
education, as the sails spread out to catch a favorable breeze, 

m 

and carry on the bark to advancement, but the afiections of 
home are the helm, which, with a less obvious, but more 
permanent influence, lead to safety in the worst of trials, or 
amidst the storms of life, when all else seems to fail." 

" Ah ! when ladies wish to keep boys too long at home, 
that is the sort of jargon they always use, as a pretext for 
the most atrocious' spoiling. Depend upon it, the sooner a 
young gentleman is plunged into the rough and round of a 
public Bc}K>ol,.aQd the less he is petted at home, the better. 
I never yet; saw a lady's boy that did not become a mere 
lady's man — a domestic animal, rather livelier perhaps than' 
a cat. Nothing on earth is more unnatural than to see a 
tame boy purring at the firesid^." 

" Edward !" said I, in a voiqp. which faltered in spite of 
my utmost efibrts, "if our brother had lived, old times would 
not have been forgotten by him — ^those days when Robert 
and I were children together. He, I am sure would have 
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felt that the, affeetion and kindness which were hi^ so long 
and so entirely, would do no harm now, if transfeyrred to liis • 

chiia/* 

•I 

I never was one who could long contend for any object 
xneirely personal to myself, and all my opposition wasmt last 
overborne. I almost wonder now, when looking back from 
the calm verge of a past existence, at the overpowering ' 
anguish with which I prepared to part with that much- 
Ifivqd child. The remembrance is yet dear to my memory, 
of his young voice, gay as the. song of a lark — ^his small ' 
-step on the stair, his impatient speed when eagerly trotting, 
to my room every morning, and the few broken toys he left * 
behind, which are all that remain now, to assure me that 
liis presence wai not a dream. 

I had the self-d($)iial not to move the dear boy's young 
and very excitable feelings, when we took leave^ by betray- 
ing all the sorrow I felt, yet he gazed with childish surprise, 
and more than childish emotion, at my agitated counte- 
nance. When he threw his arms round my neck to ask 
the cause of my grief, I hastily turned away, while my eyes 
overflowed with tears, such as chUdhood never sheds and 
could not understand. He departed, and* never more have 
I heard that young voice, nor seen that countenagce, ,8o 
very lovely and so very dear, but his memory remains to 
me Bweet as the gale that has parsed over a fragrant 
meadow, or over a garden of flowers. 

Robert Bouverie ! many friends have^^alhered round you 
since !— -^Me who ever loved you more. Yftrn have passed 
away, and I blame you not that all is long since forgotten, 
that the very memory has been swept into oblivion, of ^ose 
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days 60 dear to my own recollection, when I alone had year 
7y0ung afifections— -when I alone shared in your amusements, 
co|i8oled yourjorrdwB, an4 united with you in your devotions. 
Whili^ £ hreath of life remains, my prayers shall attend on 
yqiir rfper years. It matters not that you never can kiow 
the heart that seeks your well-heuig— nor |he voice that 
dra^s down hlessings on your head. Let theml he pvured 
like a flood of light upon your path, and let me still reHuiin 
to you unseen, unnoticed, and unknown. * - 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Teach me to live, that I may dread 

The grave as little as my bed ; 

Teach me to die, that so I may 

With joy behold the judgment day. < 

Tims is said to eooth all sorrowB, and when time can* do 
no more, eternity throws wide its portals, for suffering 
mortals to enter. There among the blessed no enemy 
intrudes and no friend is ever rejected. At every tick of the * 
clock, a human soul, in some part of the world, leaves its 
earthly tenement, to enter the presence of God, and the. 
great clock of time will soon, probably, strike its last hour 
for me. There is something so grand, solemn, and impressive 
in the mystery of death, that to myself it often seems strange 
whea 1 hear of some having gone through its awfu], realit]^, 
who seemed fitted only for the frivolities of life. A degree 
of dignity attaches to my recollection of the most heedless 
and worldly trifler, when I consider that his immortal soul 
has heen summoned into the presence of his Maker, and that ^ 
he ha* passed through that scene of death which I antici- 
ptie with unutterable solemnity. 

l%ere are persons of such butterfly minds, that it becomes , 
almost impossible to connect them with our ideas of death, 
or immortality ; and it sometimes diminishes my own awe 
of that solemn change, to think that they have encoiuter^ 
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it ; but as death is the only event perfectly certain to every 
created mortal, the surest way to rise above its terrors, is 
not (mly diligently to prepare, but often to contemplate it in^ 
solitude, as well as in active attendance on the last hodrs of 
others* 

The future seems as visibly present to my mind sometimes, 
as the past, while I daily anticipate, with a sort of awful 
pleasure, its coming realities. The world, dear as it once 
was to yxx% in its kindest aflections and best enjoyments, 
must be mine no more, but when I lay down my life, it 
shall be with gratitude for having possessed it so long. 
There are persons wearied of life as a tired child longs for 
sleep, but well do I know that the being dissatisfied with 
this life, and thinking this world not good enough for us, is, 
nn pledge of our being prepared for a better. . I look forward, 
however, in the confident hope that he who has watched 
over me so long, will at last mercifully blunt the arrow that 
brings me to rest. 

It is the penalty of long life, to survive all our oontem- 
poraries» and many, many whom we little thought to lose 
while we lived ourselves. Some of those who set out in 
life when I did, attained for a time the utmost height of 
humaa felicity, but they are gone. Some gained the highest 
intellectual honors, and they are no more. Some, too, had 
boundless wealth, but before any of these seemed to have 
found time for beginning the enjoyment of their iiiccess, 
they were hurried to the grave. We are forbid in. Holy, 
Scripture to pry into the decrees which shall hereafter decide 
the fate of others ;. but however much they all had to engrosg 
their aflections, I would fervently hope that many — or all 
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who thus gained ij^ whole -World, did not lose that whicb 
11 worth a thousand worlds. «- Many an exemplary ChristiaK 
too, has gone before, no| like others, away firom the ol^ts 
for lyhkh he had lived, but to begin his full enjoyment^ of 
them, and to him the best part of^his life was the last 
Then the smoke turned- to flame, not the flame to smoke. 
The Christian gradually feels more and more interested in 
meditating on the character of God, his w(Miderful mercy, 
his boundless power, and his infinite wisdom, till at length 
he becomeamore assimilated in holiness to his Divine Mas- 
ter— -not merely as a portrait resembles the original, in ex- 
ternal form and coloring, but as the reflection in a mirror 
becomes like its prototjrpe in action and expression. Thus, • 

• « beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, he is changed 
into the same image." 

This world is indeed an awful one to enter, with all its 
temptations, its sorrows, and its very solenm rei^onsibilities ; 
but it is a yet more awful one to leave, with the accumula- 
tion on our heads of all our sins, known and even unknown 
to ourselves ; but the Christian is met at the very gate of 

' eternity by that Saviour, who takes the burden from him^ , 
and ushers his free and emancipated soul into everlasting 
joy. The last tear, the last sigh, the last sin, are over, and 
no mote to be remembered by G-od or man, except in con- 
nection with tho pardon already bestowed on him by his ' 
Divine Saviour. That work of Christ, having already be^n 
finished, has only to be accepted by a grateful Christian ; 
and anxiously as he must desire with gratitude to obey the 
^wiU of his great Master, yet well does he know ^ his best 
ef!brts are so mingled with evil, that as easily might he 
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think of adding a ray to the sunV, light, 4^ any merit of his 
own to the finished work of (jrod's awn Son. 

Qn the road of Ufe, whether its ^urse l^e long or sl^ort, 
happy or miserable, our grave is dug at the end. Our 

' track resembles a long funnel brilliantly illuminated at first, 
but the lights are one by one extinguished, until through 
the dark and narrow termination, the Christian emerges into 
everlasting day. ^ • 

In all seasons, when the earth can give nothing else, it 
gives a tomb, and to me now the tragedy of lib. seems fast 
rushing on to its close ! The last of my own family, Edward, 
was buried yesterday, and I, with the slow and measured 

-•* step of resignation, a;^d with a solemn awe on my spirit, 
have long been following. 

I nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day's march nearer home. 

My father ! my mother ! all who ever loved me on earth, 
^ I lun about to rejoin you ! Not unwillingly do I now go 
forward on my lonely way to my last appointed home. 
Every face that in early life I ever saw, is already in the' 
tomb, and I foll&w* << 'Tis the great birthright of mankind 
to die." 

Already does the dawn of an etemaj morning appear, 
and I am at last about to be raised ** above the ;ea^h of 
Iwonan pain — above the flight of |iuman joy.'' Death will 
be my restoration to society-^— the society of the blessed, but 
in what a solemn presence must I next appear ! Then 
shall I lee my Maker face to face, and the whole assembled 
universe of mankind, from the firsi man, Adam, to the last 
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infant that was born but yesterday.- All^hall stand with 
me before Grod to be judged. All the ancient patriarchs, 
from Abraham to Ba'vid — all' the martyrs and early fathers 
of our Church — ^the Jews who scoffed at Christ on the cross 
— ^the very soldier that pierced his aide, and the malefactors 
who sufiered on his right hand and on his left — ^the minister 
of God who taught me in ehildhood, and the whole congre- 
gation "v^ith whom I worshiped for years— >not one of aH 
these can escape; — ^not the most insignificant mortal who 
ever trod upon the earth, or was trodden upon by his fellow- 
men, shall be absent. Before all these every scene, every 
action, every thought of my past life shall be reviewed. 
The mountains cquld not cover me, for nature can not disobey 
her Almighty Creator ; and when His arm is stretched forth 
with the awful summons, each mortal shall instantly arise. 
Then clinging to the cross of Christj let me fear no evil. A 
sacred unction of mercy shall be shed upon the believing 
Christian in that hour of extremity, from the benignant 
Saviour who, in his human nature, has sympathized with 
us here, and in his Divine nature will pardon us hereafter, 

Tet, with this prospect full in sight, 
I wait Thy sunmons for my flight ; 
For 'tis a Heaven begun, to know, 
To love and serve my God below. 



THB END. 
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